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THE BASIC VIEWS OF MY GOVERNMENT 
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By C. DOUGLAS DILLON, United States Ambassador to France 


Delivered to the French Diplomatic Press Association, Paris, France, March 20, 1956. Translation from French 


AM GLAD to have the opportunity to speak to you today 
Recently I have noticed in France an increasing misunder- 
standing of United States policy toward North Africa 
Such misunderstanding is a matter of serious concern to u 
all and should not be allowed to continue. 
In an attempt to clarify this situation I am going to describe 
briefly the basic views of my Government regarding the 
problems which France is facing in that area. 

I think you will all agree that there are today a number of 
people in France who seem to feel that the United States has 


r 


not been adequately supporting France in North Africa, or, 
worse still, that we have even contemplated the possibility of 
replacing her in that area 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Ever since I have 
been here in Paris my Government has loyally supported the 
French Government in its search for solutions to North Afri 
can problems, solutions that will make possible long-term 
close cooperation between France and the Moslem communi 
ties of Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria 


CONSISTENT SUPPORT 


[he United States has consistently supported France when 
North African subjects have been discussed in the United 
Nations. The most recent instance was our strong support last 
fall of the position that Algeria is an internal French problem 
and therefore not appropriate for discussion by the United 
Nations 

In addition, when last year the important question of heli 
copters was brought to our attention we responded promptly 
and favorably to the requests of the French Government 

Never once since I have been in Paris have I had a specific 
complaint from any member of any French Government, or for 
that matter from any informed Frenchman, regarding any ac 
tion taken by the United States Government in North Africa 


I say United States Government advisedly because I do not 
mean to say that Frenchmen have not occasionally spoken to 
me about the actions of a few private American citizens in 
the North African area. But I have two observations to make 
on this score: 

First, if one looks at the overall picture, any actions taken 
by the few private American citizens who have had enything 
to do with North Africa are clearly of very minor importance 
in the drama of the past few years. 

Second and even more important, I am sure that you will 
all agree with me that in free countries such as France and 
the United States, where there is no governmental control over 
the thoughts and words of our citizens, it is most important 
to distinguish clearly and sharply between the action of the 
nation as such, taken by its Government, and the actions or 
words of private individuals. 

There has been a tendency in France to confuse the two 
when talking of American policy in North Africa, and I ask 
you to help in guarding against this error. 

With this background, how is it possible that so much mis- 
understanding should have arisen? Misunderstanding between 
peoples almost inevitably means that there must be some fault 
on both sides. 

I have looked hard at the American position in this matter 
and I think that I may have found one of the causes. That is 
that until now there have been very few public expressions 
of United States policy in this area. 


REASON FOR SILENCE 
On the one hand we have felt that Algeria was primarily 
a French affair, and on the other that the relationships between 
France and Morocco and Tunisia were matters to be settled 
between the French Government on the one hand and the 
Moroccan and Tunisian Governments on the other. 
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C. DOUGLAS DILLON 


We thought that public expression of our views would be 
considered to be undue interference in other people's affairs 
and accordingly we have kept silent. While we have repeat- 
edly given assurance in private to the French Government that 
we supported their efforts to reach liberal and mutually 
acceptable solutions in the area, our policy of avoiding public 
expression of our views may have contributed to a misunder- 
standing of our position. 

I hope today that I can do something to rectify this situa- 
tion. May I suggest, on the other hand, that we Americans, 
when judged by the record of our longtime friendship and 
cooperation, as well as our sacrifices on the fields of France 
during the last two wars, may deserve a greater degree of 
confidence than has been shown us by certain circles of public 
opinion. 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO 

Now let me elaborate a little on our policies. First, let us 
look at Tunisia and Morocco. With these two countries the 
French Government, animated by the liberal traditions for 
which France is justly famous, has concluded agreements. 

In the first agreement, that with Tunisia, a long step was 
taken toward independence. There followed the recent agree- 
ment according full independence to Morocco and we have 
just learned that new negotiations perfecting the independence 
of Tunisia have been successfully completed. 

These agreements should usher in a new era of close inter 
dependence between these two countries and France. They 
have been greeted with applause and thanksgiving throughout 
the free world. 

What does this newly acquired status of independence 
mean? It simply means that henceforth the relationships be- 
tween France, on the one hand, and Morocco and Tunisia, on 
the other, will be freely negotiated as between sovereign 
equals. We certainly hope that these new relationships will not 
weaken but rather will strengthen the close ties that have 
bound France and these two lands together in a common 
destiny. 

I am certain that the Tunisian and Moroccan people must 
realize that they owe their remarkable economic and social 
development of recent years to French initiative and to French 
investment. My Government was particularly happy to learn 
that the recent negotiations with Tunisia and Morocco opened 
up the prospect of a continued close relationship between the 
Government and people of France and these two countries 

The United States whole-heartedly supports such a rela- 
tionship of freely negotiated interdependence. We believe it is 
a necessity in the world of today, when it has become difficult 
if not impossible for any country to stand aione. 

You have all heard that the people of the United States are 
“anti-colonialist” by tradition. That is true, and we are proud 
of it. 

But what does this mean? It means that we believe, as I am 
sure the people and Government of France believe, that the 
less-favored peoples of the world should be brought forward 
as rapidly as possible to a state of freedom in which they can 
freely and rationally choose their own destiny. 

Such freedom of choice can take many forms. It by no 
means requires a rupture between the peoples that have newly 
acquired their freedom and those that have led them along the 
path to this freedom. May I point, for example, to the deci- 
sions of the peoples of Pakistan, India and Ceylon to stay 
on as members of the British Commonwealth in their capacity 
as sovereign nations. May I also point to the free decision of 
the people of Puerto Rico to maintain an even closer rela- 
tionship with the United States. 
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Therefore it should come as no surprise when I say that the 
United States hopes for and favors the continuation of the 
closest possible interdependence between France and Morocco 
and Tunisia. May I also say, once and for all, and with the 
greatest clarity and force, that the United States has no desire 
to interfere in any way with the close relationship between 
France and these two countries, a relationship which we 
count upon as one of the bulwarks of the free world 


ALGERIA 


Now let me turn for a moment to Algeria. Here the prob 
lem is quite different and the solution must undoubtedly be 
different. The four departments of Algeria are French territory 
There are 1,200,000 Frenchmen living in Algeria alongside 
8,000,000 Moslems and this coexistence in itself poses a most 
complex and difficult problem. 

While my Government has been, and is, well aware of this 
problem, it is fair to say that public opinion in the United 
States has not been adequately informed regarding the French 
community in Algeria. 

The size of this community, the extent of its participation 
in all phases of Algerian life, and the length of its history 
in Algeria are now becoming better known to the American 
people, and with this knowledge is coming greater under 
standing and sympathy for the problems you face in Algeria 
I can assure you that France has our profound sympathy and 
support in its attempt to work out a liberal solution to this 
difficult problem of coexistence. 

The French contribution in North Africa, the great advances 
in hygiene and public health, the building of roads and hos 
pitals, the multitude of costly and ingenious programs that 
have made barren areas fruitful, these are all elements of a 
dramatic story that is not well enough known abroad. The 
soaring population increases in Algeria and throughout North 
Africa over the last decades are in themselves testimony to 
these achievements. 

France can and should be proud of her efforts in North 
Africa. It would be helpful if she were to make a greater 
effort to spread the knowledge of these good works through 
out the world. 

Now to return again to Algeria. There the French Gov 
ernment has proposed a liberal program, the basic element of 
which is a search for new arrangements for the continued 
coexistence of the French and Moslem communities, new at 
rangements to be freely arrived at by discussion between the 
chosen leaders of the Moslem community and the representa 
tives of France and the French community in Algeria. 

The French Government has solemnly promised free elec- 
tions for the purpose of choosing these leaders. Such elections 
are wholly consistent with the ideals of liberty and justice 
which are held so dear by both the French and American 
people. 

But we all know that elections cannot take place while 
disorder reigns. Hence, we in the United States fervently hope 
that peace and order will come soon to the Algerian country 
side so that progress can be made toward the liberal solution 
sought by the French Government 

My countrymen have always been shocked by blind acts of 
terrorism and those who take part in such activity should not 
for a moment imagine that they have the support of my Gov 
ernment or of any segment of our public opinion. 

May I repeat, so that there can be no possible misunder 
standing, the United States stands solidly behind France in 
her search for a liberal and equitable solution of the prob 
lems in Algeria. 

We recognize that there have been external influences at 








work trying to undermine the French position throughout 
North Africa. I hope that what I have just said will be of help 
n enabling the people of France to differentiate sharply b 
en her friends and her foes, between the friends and allie 
” support her in her search for liberal and fair solutions 
nd those who have sought to destroy every possibility of 


» between France and the Moslem com 


ontinuing relationshy 
North Africa 


munities througnout 

Finally, Iv 1 like isk your help in one concrete matter 
which I feel is in the best interests of France, as well as of 
my own country. It is undeniable that the terrorists and those 
who seek simply to drive France from North Africa are en- 


ouraged by any indication that there may be differences be 
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ween France and her allies, in particular the United States, 
regarding North African policy. 

There have been articles in the press stressing that differ- 
ences of opinion exist in this matter between France and the 
United States. Such articles can only serve to encourage the 
enemies of France 

I hope that after the explanation which I have just given of 
United States policy in North Africa you will feel able to 
join with me in an effort to dissipate the misunderstandings 
of the past, and to let everyone realize that the French Repub- 
lic, in its search for liberal solutions that will insure the contin- 
uance of the French presence in North Africa, has the whole- 
hearted support of the United States Government 


The Future Belongs to Independence 


REPORT ON ASIAN TOUR 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 


Broadcast to the Nation, Washington, D. C., March 23, 1956 


I 

HAVE JUST RETURNED from a 19-day trip which 

took me to ten countries of Asia. It gave me the chance 

to talk intimately with the leaders of each of these ten 
countries. That is a great aid to good international relations 
We can, of course, write each other notes. But talking face 
to face is the best way yet invented for enabling men to 
understand each other 

1 also took part in the annual meeting, held this year at 
Tokyo, of the Heads of our 14 United States Missions in the 
Far East area. I discussed our policies with them and answered 
their questions and received their suggestions. 

The particular reason why I took this trip at this time 
was that the Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 

SEATO for short—was meeting in Pakistan. That Treaty 
you may recall, was made at Manila in 1954 to deter Com- 
munist aggression which was then threatening ominously 
in Southeast Asia. We have a Council Meeting each year, 
ittended by the Foreign Ministers of the eight member 
countries. Last year our Ministerial Council met at Bangkok 
This year we met in Pakistan. 

We had a good meeting, which further developed the 
Organization and gave it increased stature. We feel confident 
that our combined strength and vigilance will safeguard 
the Treaty area against open armed aggression. We also 
believe that this shield will make it more possible for the 
member countries to develop, individually and collectively, 
their economic and social welfare 

After four days in Pakistan, I went on to visit India, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Thailand, Viet-Nam, the Philippines, 
Formosa (Taiwan), Korea and Japan. These ten countries 
I visited have a total population of over 700 million people, 
or almost one-third of the total population of the earth. 
More than 600 million of these people were colonial people 
until as recently as the close of World War II. Now they 
are independent nations. 

Several of them are only now completing their new 
political institutions. For example, while we were in Pakistan 
that country adopted its first constitution. In Indonesia the 
first government based on national elections was in process 
of formation. On the day I left Viet-Nam, a popularly 
elected Constituent Assembly was meeting to frame a 
constitution 

This building and testing of new political processes 1s 


the outstanding and exciting characteristic of the area I 
visited. 

Another characteristic is the determination to develop 
the economic potentials of the area. So far, productivity 
is low. The average income amounts to about $100 a year. 
[he people expect their new governments to improve their 
living conditions. 

There are some who doubt the determination or ability 
of these free Asian nations to preserve and develop their 
political independence, and also to make that independence 
serve to improve social and economic conditions. I do not 
share that doubt. But I do come back with the strengthened 
conviction that the United States can help the Asian 
countries to achieve both of these goals. Also, I feel sure 
that it is in our own interest to provide that help. 

I should like to give you a country-by-country report. 
But there is hardly time for that. So I shall give some general 
conclusions 


II. 


Let me speak first of the problem of political independence 
in Asia. We need to be aware of how proud the peoples of 
Asia are to be free of foreign domination and how sensitive 
they are to any hint of encroachments from without. Also, 
let us remember that while we think first of the danger 
that stems from International Communism, many of them 
think first of possible encroachments from the West, for 
that is the rule they have actually known at first hand. 

But I found that the leaders are quite aware of the 
danger of penetration by International Communism, and 
of the fact that Soviet and Chinese Communist economic 
lures generally go with a hook and line that leads to Moscow 
or Peiping. Some take more effective precautions than others 
to avoid being caught. But none of the leaders is blind to 
this danger. 

They all desire help which will in fact preserve their 
independence and develop their free institutions. But they 
want to be very sure that that help does not subtract from 
their sovereignty, or retard their development by involving 
them in controversies that do not directly concern them. 

The United States is able sympathetically to understand 
that attitude. We ourselves were once a colony. Our struggle 
for independence is the first chapter of history that is learned 
by every American boy and girl. Also, in our early days 
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we too saw our first task as that of internal development and 
only changed conditions have made it apparent that inter- 
national security is best assured by collective efforts. 

That story of America is well known in Asia. George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln are 
honored names, and it is significant that the President of 
Indonesia, in his opening address to the Bandung Conference 
invoked the memory of Paul Revere and the principles of 
the American Revolution. 

All of this creates a bond of sympathy and helps to make 
possible a good understanding between us and them. Our 
historical experience is an asset of priceless value in Asia. 

Many of the countries of Asia feel that their independence 
is better assured if they participate with us in arrangements 
for mutual security. Then we help them develop their 
national forces and they share the deterrent of our mobile 
military power. There are such arrangements—bilateral or 
multilateral—with seven of the ten countries I visited— 
Pakistan, Thailand, Vietnam, the Philippines, free China, 
Japan and Korea. Three of the countries I visited—India, 
Ceylon and Indonesia—have preferred not to join regional 
security arrangements. That choice also we respect. The 
United States does not seek ties of mutual defense with any 
country whatsoever, unless that country believes that this 
application of the principle of collective security will better 
assure its independence. 


Ill. 

Let me turn now from the problem of political indepen- 
dence to the problem of economic and social development 
Here too the conduct and example of the United States 
provide an inspiration and a responsibility. 

The United States has itself realized an economic miracle 
Our population of about 165 million produces nearly half 
of all the goods that are produced in the world. 

When contrasted with our example, the production of 
forced labor pales into relative insignificance 

There is, of course, no magic formula for reproducing 
elsewhere economic productivity like ours. It is not to be 
had merely for the wanting, or merely by the installation 
of machines. It is a product of widespread education; of an 
ingrained spirit of enterprise; and of savings which provide 
more efficient tools for labor. 

I did not find that the Asian leaders expect that either 
they, or we, or all of us in combination, will be able to 
change their economies overnight. But I did find in Asia a 
natural and powerful urge to get on a path which surely, 
even though slowly, leads upwards to better economic and 
social conditions. 

If we wish to see the free world preserved and enlarged, 
we must help, or forces of despotism will take control. The 
day is past when the peoples of Asia will tolerate leadership 
which keeps them on a dead-center economically and socially 
and when each generation merely ekes out a bare subsistence, 
with a brief life expectancy, and passes on to the next 
generation only the same bleak prospect. 

The United States has already come to see that its own 
self-interest is served by helping others improve their 
economic condition. Our nation provides this help in many 
ways, public and private, throughout the free world. For 
10 years now, we have had mutual security programs, and 
for the last three years, and following the completion of 
the Marshal] Plan for Europe, much attention has been given 
to Asia. 

One component of our Mutual Security Program is Tech- 
nical Assistance. It helps others to develop new techniques 
This is a good program manned by loyal and competent 
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persons. Bur it is a program which could be enlarged and 
improved. 

For example, I found a widespread desire in Asia to learn 
the English language. This knowledge is eagerly sought 
for as opening the door to a valued literature in both cultural 
and technical fields. 

The Soviet Union has been specializing for many years on 
training technicians. These technicians are at the same time 
thoroughly indoctrinated in Communism so that they can 
serve also as political agents. All of these technicians arc 
at the command of the Soviet Government which can direct 
them to go wherever it wills. It is trying to insinuate them 
into key posts in lands which they hope to dominate 

In the case of the United States the Government can 
appeal, but it cannot command. Also it cannot match the 
financial rewards of private business. The answer, it seems 
to me, must be found in a greater recognition on the part 
of our people of the inner or spiritual satisfactions to be 
gained by public service and aiding in the cause of human 
welfare. 

In the past missionaries, doctors and educators in large 
numbers carried our faith and our knowledge to other people 
under conditions involving great hardship and _ sacrifice 
There are many Americans today who are doing that very 
thing. In the 38 countries which I have visited since becoming 
Secretary of State, | have almost always talked with gatherings 
of the Americans of our Foreign Service and related services 
I have often found them serving under conditions of hard 
ship. But also I have found that they derive satisfactions 
which are not readily to be found under conditions of greater 
ease and material prosperity at home. 

It is my earnest hope that more of our young men and 
women, who are specially qualified to help others to help 
themselves, will engage in this great adventure 

In addition to technical assistance, we have economi 
programs of other sorts. We have programs which help 
our allies to bear the cost of their defense establishments 
which vitally supplement our own. 

Then we have surplus commodity programs, which undet 
proper conditions can do much good. It is necessary to avoid 
unfair competition with countries which historically depend 
upon the sales abroad of their own agricultural surplus 
But I was impressed with the fact that, subject to this 
qualification, our surpluses can do much to bring a better 
life to Asian people. For example, we have just concluded 
an agreement with Indonesia for delivery of surplus com 
modities of a value of some 95 million dollars, and we are 
just beginning a milk program for the children of Ceylon 

These programs involving military support, technical 
assistance, and surplus commodities are ol Zreat importance 
and contribute to preserving and developing the Asian 
economies. But by themselves they are not sufficient to 
enable the free Asian countries to make their economies more 
liversified or lessen their dependence on others for manu 
factured goods. The present lack of diversification and in 
dustrialization is the weakness which Asian leaders above 
all want to cure. That aspect of the matter requires more 


emphasis. Japan should be able to help in this respect as 
one Asian nation, indeed the only Asian nation, which ha 
found the way to industrialization. 

President Eisenhower has just sent to the Congress his 
message on the Mutual Security Program, including economi: 
assistance. On the basis of my trip, I am more than ever 
convinced of the vital importance of this program. It can 
be improved in ways the President has suggested. There 
is need for greater flexibility in the use of the funds appropr 
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ated. In addition, the United States should be able to back 
long-range projects requiring several years for completion 
This will importantly strengthen our program. 

To meet defense costs and dietary needs is important 
The one preserves independence; the other preserves life 
But also there is need for more water, more fuel and electric 
power, more development of mineral resources, and more 
industrial plants so that, hereafter, the people can, by their 
own efforts, raise their own living standards 

lo share with others our own blessings accords with the 
best and most deeply rooted of American traditions. George 
Washington, in his Farewell Address, said, “It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and at no distant period, a great 
nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a People always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence . Who can doubt that in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady 
udherence to it? 

Our Mutual Security plan conforms to Washington's 
prescription. Even though, to use Washington's phrases, it 
loses us some temporary advantages, the fruits of that plan 
will, in the course of time, richly repay us. That plan provides 
the margin of difference between a world environment 
which is friendly and healthy, and one which is corroded 
by massive discontents dangerous both to us and to the 
discontented 

Throughout most of the countries I visited there is a 
profound desire for peace. In the case of the Republic of 
Korea and the Republic of China the leaders and the peopl 
would be willing to make almost any sacrifice to restore 
freedom to their countries as a whole. However, even there 
the will to sacrifice is tempered by knowledge that modern 
war creates such widespread devastation and so many evils 
that it provides no clear solution to any problem. 

Communist propaganda has sought diligently to create 
the impression that the United States seeks war and that its 
collective security arrangements are aggressive in purpose 

I had no opportunity to judge the impact of that propa 
ganda upon the people generally. But so far as concerns the 
leaders with whom I talked I found no evidence whatsoever 
that they believe that the United States wants war. 

“The spot in the Far East where, at the moment, conflict 
most threatens is the Taiwan (Formosa) area. I reported to 
our Asian friends how, at our Geneva talks with the Chinese 
Communists, we were patiently but persistently striving for 
a reciprocal renunciation of force with particular relation 
to this Taiwan area 

I found in India some fear lest our arms supplied 
Pakistan, which feels endangered from the North, might 
be turned against India 

I received the most categorical and convincing assurances 
from the highest authorities of Pakistan that they have no 
belligerent intentions whatsoever as against India. In India 
I publicly called attention to the fact that the Southeast Asia 
Security Pact expressly prohibits any use of force, except 
in defense against aggression. Also the agreements under 
which we are supplying arms to Pakistan explicitly provide 
that these arms shall not be used for any aggressive purpose 
I expressed my conviction that Pakistan would scrupulously 
observe these solemn engagements 

I found uniformly that the Asian leaders with whom I talked 
desire the United States to be strong and that that strength 
should continue to be a sort of protective umbrella over 
other free nations. That was the clearest single impression 
that I received. Repeatedly I was asked whether it was our 
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purpose to maintain that protective cover, affording new 
freedoms the opportunity to sink deep their roots, and grow 
strong. Each time my reply was emphatically affirmative. 
And this reply was received with profound satisfaction. 

There is of course a great desire for disarmament, par- 
ticularly since it is felt that armament limitation would 
release funds which, in part, would inure to the benefit of 
the less economically developed countries of the world. 
President Eisenhower's letter to Chairman Bulganin of March 
1, discussing disarmament, was made public while 1 was on 
my trip. It gave much satisfaction as evidence of our purpose 
to seek limitation of armament which could be verified and 
controlled. I found no one who wanted unilateral disarma- 
ment by the United States, or disarmament which might in 
fact turn out to be unilateral because of evasions by others. 

I believe that there is general realization of our ardent 
dedication to peace as well as respect for our determination 
to have the strength to insure that no one need feel that peace 
has to be bought by surrendering freedom to despotism. 


V. 

There is throughout the Asian peoples a desire for Western 
recognition of their dignity. 

We need to remember that although we have developed 
more rapidly than Asians in some directions, notably in 
industrialization, they have preceded us in finding many of 
the ways to make life richer. Their culture and art long 
antedate our own, and in many respects have not yet been 
equalled by our own. Their handicraft is outstanding. They 
have an exceptional love and appreciation of beauty. They 
possess in full measure those human qualities which all 
admire—devotion to family and to country, courage and 
willingness to sacrifice. They possess unusual qualities of 
patience, reflection and repose 

Therefore, let us not forget that while we have material 
and technical things to give, they also have things to give. 
And if we are wise enough to perceive and to take what Asia 
has to offer, the balance struck between us will not be 
one-sided by any true measure of values. 


VI. 

I come back from this trip encouraged. Of course, Soviet 
and Chinese economic tactics are a danger. Of even greater 
danger are their tactics of stirring up hatred as between 
free nations. But I feel that conditions which we wish for 
will prevail in the area I visited, if only we play worthily 
Our part. 

What is it that we seek? It is not conquest or domination. 
If that were our goal, I would have to conclude that it is 
doomed to failure. Our desire is a world in which peoples 
who want political independence shall possess it whenever 
they are capable of sustaining it and discharging its respon- 
sibilities in accordance with the accepted standards of civil- 
ized nations. That condition of independence is developing 
throughout non-Communist Asia, and I believe that it will 
continue to develop as against assault from any quarter. 

But we also realize that political independence is not 
enough. It is a means to certain ends. One of these ends is 
the infusing of men with reasonable hope that if they strive, 
they can build a better world for their children and their 
children’s children. That reasonable hope we can help to 
provide without any encroachment whatsoever on the political 
independence of others. Under those conditions help will be 
welcome. Under reverse conditions, it would, I am glad to 
say, be rejected. 

Also, there is need for a new attitude toward the diversity 
that Asians provide. Differences of race and of culture are 
not measures of superiority or inferiority. Indeed, uniformity 
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and conformity are conditions to be abhorred. The great 


richness of our universe is due above all to its diversity. We 


may take honorable pride in our own distinctive accomplish 
ments. But we should equally be aware that the accomplish 
ments of others are a proper subject for their pride and our 
appreciation. 
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The future belongs to independence, not domination; to 
freedom, not servitude; to diversity, not conformity. Accept 
ance of that fact will create between the Asians and ourselves 
a solid basis for fellowship. It will enable us, as mutual 
friends and helpers, to pursue hopefully the destiny that we 
share in common. 


Soviet Education 


NEW CHALLENGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By WILLIAM BENTON, Publisher, Encyclopedia Britannica 


Delivered Before the Association for Higher Education, Chicago, Illinois, March 6, 1956 


My Friends and fellow politicians: 
HEN, as the war ended, Secretary Byrnes asked me 
to be Assistant Secretary of State, he told me that he 
thought my early years in advertising should prove 
good training for politics. I assured him that my eight years 
as a part-time university vice president were far more valuable 
to him—and to me. I told him I already had won my political 
Ph.D. in campus politics. 

I shall talk to you tonight about a critical political problem 
affecting education and a critical educational problem affecting 
politics. Indeed, this problem gravely affects the survival of 
our country and our civilization, and it can only be met by 
a merger of politicians and educators. 

We are met here at a moment when whole galaxies of 
educational neglect are in head-on collision. The facts and 
figures have been in the newspapers—and on the front pages 
They have been featured in the magazines. They have even 
been discussed on the air. Some of you may have heard that 
conferences in Washington have been devoted to them. But 
they have not broken through the crust of public conscious 
ness 

Where is the present prospect of national action adequate 
to match the crisis? I fear I cannot even assure you that a 
Democratic victory next November would secure the action. 
so urgently needed. My fears and forebodings caused me to 
accept this invitation when it was tendered to me, so that | 
might share them with you. If I am to be a Cassandra, at 
least I want companions from among you. 

You here tonight must accept partial responsibility for the 
country’s unhappy predicament. Education is the field which 
you have homesteaded as your very own. The solutions you 
have proposed have not been drastic enough, bold enough 
imaginative enough. You have been too deeply mired in your 
own folklore. All too often your proposals have been geared to 
somebody's guess as to what the Congress, or the State Legis 
lature, or the latest Commission or Committee, or your own 
Board of Trustees, would stand for. 

I commend to you the example of Commissioner Murray 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. At a Congressional hearing 
a week or so ago, he was asking for a mere additional five 
billion dollars. Congressman Cole remarked, ‘I doubt that the 
taxpapers are ready to gamble such large stakes.” Mr. Murray 
replied, “If they knew the whole story, they would.” The task 
of you educators is dramatically to expound the whole story 

More important than any failure of leadership on your part 
is that all America now appears to be sleep-walking on the 
brink, if you will excuse the plagiarism. The American people 
do not as yet identify the growing educational crisis with 
their national security. 

You have invited me to report on what I learned about 
education in the Soviet Union, and to suggest what this may 


mean for America and the free world. Leon Bloy, the French 
philosopher, once referred to what he called “the good news 
of damnation.” His theory was that none of us might behave 
as Christians if we were not afraid of perpetual hell-fire. When 
I finish tonight, I hope you will ask yourselves whether it 
might not be that the Soviet educational system can prove to 
be the good news of damnation for American education—the 
spur which may rouse us and propel us toward salvation 

I shall begin my report by summarizing it in a sentence. | 
have returned convinced that education has become a main 
theater of the cold war; Russia's classrooms and libraries, her 
laboratories and teaching methods may threaten us more than 
her hydrogen bombs or her guided missiles to deliver them 

For decades, the Soviet Union has had a long range plan 
for ideological and economic world-conquest—a plan so potent 
as to make her current military and political maneuvering 
seem by comparison tactical and even diversionary. At th 
heart of this project is the schooling for export of scores of 
thousands of indoctrinated and capable engineers, scientists 
school-masters, and technicians of all kinds. These are being 
trained to help develop the resources of countries outside the 
present Soviet orbit, and to help convert the world to Com 
munism. And please do not doubt the high quality of their 
training. Only last week came a story from Moscow whit 
amused me, a kind of man bites dog story. A Texas corpora 
tion, no less, was granted the right to manufacture a turbodri 
no less. This drill was developed by the Soviet petroleum in 
dustry for digging wells through hard rock. The New Yor 


f 


Times said it was “ten times as fast as our conventional! rot 


drill.” Detroit engineers report automation matching our 
Each day and week there is a new story of Soviet technologi 


advances. Bur, after all, a nation that can produce the {ro 
gen bomb and airplanes said to match or outdo our own m 
have mastered the intricacies of modern science and its ap} 
cation 


These forthcoming battalions of Soviet experts and 


t¢ 
nicians, ready and eager for export, are now assembling in the 
staging phase of the offensive. They are a symptom of what 
developing in the new world of “competitive coexistence 
Khrushchev and Bulganin converted them into a symbol! of 
the future when, on leaving Burma, they gave to the Burmese 
people as a gift from the Russian people a technolog 
stitute to be built in Rangoon and staffed by Soviet expert 
Even more formidable is the spectacular example of mas 
training for the Soviet Union's own domestic indus*rial need: 
Without the present outpouring of trained experts, within the 
USS.R., the sixth five year plan, only recently announced 
could not promise by 1960 a 60 percent increase in the 1 
tional product of the U.SS.R. and a 70 percent step-up 
heavy industry. Bulganin at the recent party Congres 


nounced that the production of trained specialists and expert 
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wo live-year | put together 
% it most impresses a foreign observer about the 
em? In | n forty years, starting with 
least 5O percent illiterate, the Soviets have built 
primary on SYSTEM FTivailng Our OWN in uni 
, ne )0 percent enrollment. Further, since 
X \ I] e Soviet secondary school system has mu 
z By 1960 the | ten-year school is to b: 
everywhere. In spite of acute labor shortages, al! 
( be key hool from 7 to 17. Every Russian 
ter to be given an education ommunist education 
( mparable to high standards of study and learning 
En h pub ol or a French lycee but without th 
em; f ¢ humanities. I shall return to this in 
moment. The Soviet standard is far higher than that of even 
American h school. It is perhaps comparable t 
' t a top college 
ku ( e U.'SS.R. ha Lire idy surpassed us both in the 
nbe 1 percentage of students enrolled in institution 
econdary leve! Wit 4,400,000 in 1955. This 
O | ent bulge over our 00,000 
he Communists from the earliest days gave up butter fo: 
yun but tney pave Ip meat lor education 


l am quoting were given me by top Soviet 
«1 officials. They may exaggerate. But perhaps they do not 


I suggest we would be wise to accept the figures literally 
Americans have for years scoffed at Soviet claims—only 
find that they have out-stripped all nations but ourselves i 
industrial production. We are learning only now that they 
have the steel and the fuel and the electric energy which they 
told us they were going to have by this target date. We scoffed 
for years, only to discover that Lenin's and Stalin's “visions 

e become today’s industrial realities, with the achievement 
iiten surpassing the seemingly fantastic predictions 


where we in America most surely 
accept Russian claims. Intercon 


Education is one area 


ive nothing to lose if we 


tinen ompetition in education need be no challenge u 
in arms race or a war. If the Russians goad us to do a better 


educational job ourselves, then we shall only do what our own 
best tradition calls for—what we should be doing even if the 
Soviet Union were to sink suddenly into the sea. But if we 
re complacent about our educational efforts and system, if 
low ourselves to fall behind the Russians, we may find 
ourseives out witted, out-mane uvered out thought and out 
built throughout the world. 

Russian youngsters go to school six days a week, ten months 
1 year. Discipline is strict, study hours are long, and the cur 
riculum is demanding. At all levels, the Soviet students like 
European students in general work much harder than do our 
American youngsters, 
Wearing their military-looking uniforms, Soviet children 
r the first four years concentrate on reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and Russian. In the last six years, more than 40 percent 
of their time goes to science and mathematics. During these 
years, they must take algebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
Also compulsory are four or five years of physics, four years 
of chemistry, two years of biology, a year of astronomy, and a 
year of psychology. Finally, each student takes six years of a 


and English, the new language of science, 


’ 


foreign languags 
the favorite 
My understanding is that there are no electives. Indeed, | 
ld that the first time the student has any choice of sub 
jects, Once he has chosen his field after the ten-year school 
s as a graduate student at a university 


The contrast with our secondary school curriculum is start- 
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ling. Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, recently told the Thomas Alva Edison Founda- 
tion: “I can learn of no public high school in our country 
where a student obtains so thorough a preparation in science 
ind mathematics, even if he seeks it—even if he should be a 
potential Einstein, Edison, Fermi, or Bell.” Indeed, last year 
for all the high schools of the United States, we produced only 
new teachers of physics. Think of it! Only 125 for 28,001 
high schools. 
The USSR. in the last quarter century has applied the 
jucational goals of the old elite—the high standards of the 
Czarist system—to the new masses. In this mass application, 
the Soviets are challenging us with their version of the Ameri- 


in dream. They offer high-grade training to every boy and 


girl, and as much as his talents and abilities will absorb. They 
ire seeking to steal the American dream and in broad daylight 

Pro-Rector Vovchenko of the University of Moscow told me 

it, above the ten-year there are now more than 
000 “tekhnikums.” These have an enrollment of two and a 
half million students. We in the U. S. have no parallel for 
them. They are a kind of vocational college. They give two 
ind-a-half and four-year courses to 2.5 million students. They 


i 


SC hools, 


middle grade” specialists in scores of fields. There 


ure even tekhnikums in such areas as music, art, medicine and 


ation. However, the great concentration is in the field of 


produce 


ind IStry 

Che industrial tekhnikums are operated by such ministries 
s electricity, railroads, communications and agriculture. The 
Ministry of Higher Education, however, helps maintain aca- 
lemic standards. From their tekhnikums, the various ministries 
lraw their non-professional technicians who move ahead into 
key supervisory and operating jobs in industry. 

Then there are the 800 institutions of higher Soviet educa- 
tion. Thirty-three of these are universities. The balance are 
the specialized institutes for doctors, engineers, lawyers, den- 
tists, aeronautical experts, electrical specialists, agricultural 
experts, etc., etc.—all the specialized skills in such demand 
throughout the world. The universities do not have authority 
ver such vocational colleges, but concentrate largely on the 
training of teachers for above the fourth-year level, and of 
scientists and scholars. All universities and higher institutes 
provide five-year programs, except the teacher-training insti- 
tutes, which are four years. (The U.SS.R. seems to think 
that after four or five years of physics in a ten-year school, 
another four years of physics in a pedagogical institute is 
enough to train a physics teacher for a high school!) The 
universities and higher institutes have an estimated enrollment 
of 1,825,000 students. 

The University of Moscow, dominating the city with its 
gleaming new 33-story central tower dedicated to the sciences, 
enrolls 23,000 students. The recent investment of three billion 
rubles for this new building, completed in 1953, is astonishing 
by our standards. It is equivalent to at least 150 million dollars, 
figuring the ruble at 5 cents, the lowest estimate of its value 
given anywhere. Thus this building costs more than has been 
spent for the completed physical plant of all but a very few 
American universities. It contains 1,900 laboratory rooms. It 
symbolizes to all Russia what lies ahead in the fulfillment of 
Soviet ambitions for youth. Here work most of the 2,000 pro- 
fessors of the University of Moscow who teach students 
Here too are the 500 scholars dedicated to research from 
whom no teaching is expected. All 2,500 must seek to make 
their own individual scientific contributions in the laboratories. 
Those who succeed receive the highly prized doctorate, a top 
y¢ super degree for which we have no equivalent. It is even 
claimed that this Soviet degree makes most of our Ph.D.’s ap- 
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pear like diplomas from junior colleges. 

As to teaching in the Soviet Union, the USSR. has many 
advantages. I realize that the very idea that (Me USS.R. can 
have an educational advantage over us is one with many of 
us emotionally resist. But many among you have fouri# that on 
some questions it is advantageous to an administrator to’ enjoy 
centralized control. We don’t like such a push-button system 
in education and we don’t want it. But it can have advantages 
For example, the 10-year schools don't have to compete with 
General Electric for physics teachers; the state trains the 
teachers and funnels them to the schools. 

The advantage of such central control which most inter- 
ested me, because I am chairman of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, was the extraordinary progress of the Russians in the 
use of classroom and educational motion pictures. Ralph Tyler, 
known to many of you as a man who doesn't exaggerate, once 
remarked that it takes half a century for half of our educators 
to adopt a good new idea. To any good new idea, our teachers, 
administrators and school board members across the entire 
U. S. A. must be won over almost one at a time. Thus after 
26 years of pioneering effort, the classroom film producers in 
the U. S. haven't yet put a projector into more than one out 
of 50 classrooms. This great instrument can even improve the 
technique for teaching children how to read, the task which 
George Stoddard estimates costs about half of the nation’s an- 
nual budget for public education. Yet in the U. S. this new 
weapon has gone largely unnoticed by school boards and 
educators. 

By contrast, the U.S.S.R., once it began to use classroom 
films, has made rapid progress. The Russian films are like our 
“documentaries.” They are not yet planned and produced for 
close integration with the curriculum. However, the Russians 
have pressed their pushbutton and they are now forging ahead 
of us rapidly in the wse of film in the classroom, and in the 
production of such films in quantity. The Soviet 1954 catalog 
of films for educational purposes, brought out by the Ministry 
of Culture in Moscow, runs 206 pages and lists 937 titles. The 
Soviet educators will soon learn, in my judgment, to produce 
the high quality of teaching film which is tied to the curricu- 
lum. This is the type we produce here but cannot distribute 
in any quantity. 

The goal of a projector in every classroom has not yet been 
achieved in the U.S.S.R. But at present rates of progress the 
Soviets will achieve this a decade before the U. S. gets a pro 
jector into every school building. 

The Soviet educational system has, of course, grave and 
indeed tragic weaknesses by our standards and goals. There 
is no academic freedom or tenure for teachers or professors 
No criticism of the regime, or of official dogma, is permitted. 
Classroom discussion is not encouraged. Heavy emphasis is 
given to rote memorization of texts. Every advanced student 
must devote his full time to his specialty except for 10 per 
cent to the study of dialectical materialism and Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism. The student can’t change his mind about 
his profession in midstream; he can’t shift. Every graduate of 
a tekhnikum, institute or University must work for three years 
on any assigned job in his specialty, under penalty of prose- 
cution. 

To us, this seems a system of training, rather than education 
—training for the service of the state and not for the happiness 
or fulfillment of the individual. But we must recognize that 
this is a doctrine which sharpens the tools for the new Five- 
Year Plan, and for the new look of the new Soviet competition 
throughout the world. 

I fear the Communists may have found a formula for com- 
bining on the one hand high quality im scientific and techno 
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logical training and research—including production of orig- 
inal and creative work in the natural sciences—and on the 
other hand an acceptance and obedience in political, economic, 
philosophical, and moral matters. Whether this formula will 
hold up over the decades may turn out to be the crucial ques 
tion of our historical epoch. Allen Dulles expresses “cautious 
hope” that it won't. 

This, then, is the spectacle of the growth of Soviet educa 
tion. This is the story of its explosively expanding output 

By contrast, we in the U. S. have been talking about our 
own impending school crisis for years but doing little about it 
as your previous speakers have pointed out. What was pre 
dicted by President Truman's Commission on Higher Educa 
tion has come to pass. Yet Secretary Folsom tells me Presi 
dent Eisenhower is about to appoint still another committee 
Must it not again conclude that we dare not procrastinate and 
postpone any longer? 

New school buildings—the main object of current educa 
tional legislation in Washington—are imperative. But in my 
view, they hold a third priority. I see two requirements even 
more urgent and a fourth that is equally so. In the balance of 
my talk tonight, I shall examine these four major requirements 
of our educational system. 

1. Our first priority is scholarships and fellowships, awarded 
on a competitive basis. You have heard many times that our 
industries and our defense establishments require at least 45 
to 50 thousand new engineers a year, and that Russia pro 
duced 53,000 engineering graduates last year in contrast to our 
23,000. 

The frantic competition for engineers now going on in the 
U. S. has been reported on the front pages of the New York 
Times. There is also a scramble for physicists, chemists, and 
mathematicians. These shortages have obscured the swelling 
demand for professional and technical experts in many other 
fields. At the rate we are growing, we can expect shortages of 
at least 22,000 physicians and 100,000 nurses by 1960. The 
need for dentists, architects, and psychologists has jumped, too 
and we must not forget the liberal arts. The shortage of 
teachers may be the most acute of all 

Eighty to ninety per cent of all students at the Soviet 
higher institutions have been on state scholarships. Three 
weeks ago we learned from the Party Congress that beginning 
this autumn al] education is to be free. Every Soviet student 
can now keep going upward in the Communist world at the 
state’s expense so long as he can make the grades. Indeed, he 
is pushed, prodded, pressured and enticed to reach the limir 
of his capacity for training. 

Weighed against our practices, these policies give the Krem 
lin obvious advantages for developing and exploiting its man 
power potential. While the Russians try to harness 100 per 
cent of theirs, we waste much of ours, and most flagrantly 

In the light of today’s emergency, we must develop the 
imagination and courage to embark upon an adequate federal 
scholarship program. 

The federal government should undertake immed 
national scholarship program beginning with as many as 
20,000 scholarships a year, each covering four years of college 
Further, this should be increased as rapidly as the administra 
tion of the program, and the absorption capacity of the college 
and uMiversities permit to a level of 100,000 scholarships 
year. To these should be added 20,000 or more graduate fel 
lowships. Trained manpower is money in the bank. It is our 


! 
ately i 


most important national resource. It is what Bulganin called 
Russia's gold reserve 
Our high schools abound with talent worthy of such schol 


arships. Secretary Folsom two weeks ago cited an estimate 
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each year about 60,000 students of high ability drop out 


7 
of high school before graduation and half of the students 
ipper one-fourth of their high school classes do not go 
n to college.” Dael Wolfle tells us that 150,000 pupils from 


( ge and class who could enter the important specialties 
fail to go to college 

The Soviets have made the life of science and research, of 
é neering and of scholarship, among the best rewarded in 


he entire Union, in terms of salaries and prestige and of 
freedom from the harsher realities of life under the hammer 
nd sickle. The epithet “egg head” would seem to be a com- 
iment in the USS.R. When a Soviet student is accepted 
for graduate work, his future is virtually assured. About 5 to 


10 per cent of those who complete the regular university and 


nstitute programs are accepted. More than 90 per cent of 
cepted roll on through the next 3 years and secure 


lvanced degree which leads to a life of scholarship, re- 
and teaching. The average professor in the USS.R 


rns perhaps ten times what an ordinary Russian worker gets. 

Ou nding professors earn the equivalent of the annual 
of an American industrial corporation president. 

For most of the U.SS.R.’s 60,000,000 students enrolled in 

yurses of study or educational institutions, graduation from 

0-year school! or tekhnikum marks the end of formal educa 


tion. But many students continue to struggle and strive for 
er chance and still another. This is why one sees the 
teenagers in bookstores buying books on nuclear physics. This 
why in the Leningrad library 1 found every desk occupied in 
the great science reading room. The silence was absolute; the 
mncentrated zeal of the students was breathtaking. I asked 
my librarian guide, “Are these university students?” He re 
plied, “Oh, no, the university has its own library; these are 
workers from the night shifts of the factories; we keep the 
library open at night for the day-shift workers.” Those who 
successfully pursue their studies can continue ever upwards 
ind onwards in the academic and scientific hierarchy. 

2. And this brings me to my second priority. Without de 
lay, and on a bold scale, we must develop new mcentives for 
teachers. Although the objective should be universal, my dis- 
cussion tonight will deal largely with the problem in our pub 
lic schools. However, we do not give to our professors and 
scholars the prestige and perquisites they enjoy in western 
Europe; we would do well to emulate the Russians in the 
financial opportunities offered. 

Beardsiey Rum! has shown how teachers’ real earnings have 
gone steadily downward since the early days of this century 

What puzzles me about the proposals for a blanket percent 
age increase in all teachers’ salaries—in the public schools 
he idea that every teacher's salary should go up 50 per cent 

us say—is a theory of my mother’s. She was a knowledge- 
ible teacher and administrator. At 13, she was a teacher in a 
country school in Iowa and among her pupils were farm 
boys of 16 who only attended school for three months a year, 

the winter. At 25 she was the first woman county superin- 
tendent of schools in the history of Minnesota. After my 
father died, she served for a while on the staff of Teachers 
College and later became one of the highest paid women in 
American education. Her theory was that many, if not most, 
teachers were overpaid. Many, she contended, were mediocre 
ind couldn't earn as much doing anything else 

Perhaps the key question is in two parts: first, how can we 
offer greater incentives to the talented public school teacher, 
ind to every teacher who successfully seeks self-improvement 
ind, second, what system of incentive will tempt and hold 
young prospective teachers of talent? I do not see why the 
ixpayers should succumb to bureaucracy, and now greatly 
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step up the salaries of hundreds of thousands of teachers who 
are inferior. Indeed, one of our national tragedies is that our 
teachers colleges do not attract a better caliber of students 
Are we not indeed using them as a refuge for the bottom 
one-fourth of the academic spectrum? 

In the development of new and far bigger incentives for 
talented teachers, I fear we must again turn to the federal 
government for leadership. Some five or ten years hence, sev- 
eral billion dollars annually will have to be found to add to 
teachers’ salaries. This program, to stimulate our present 
teachers and to attract new ones, should be launched at once 
ind on a scale into the hundreds of millions, allocated through 
State Departments of Education to communities which under- 
take to attract and keep uncommonly promising teachers. The 
federal government must help establish a pattern of standards 
This will cause a hue and cry about federal control. We must 
face up to it. 

This was John D. Rockefelier’s idea back in 1891 and we 
have forgotten it. He sent Dr. William Rainey Harper from 
Yale to found his new University of Chicago. Dr. Harper re- 
ported back to him, “Mr. Rockefeller, 1 cannot persuade the 
top scholars of the East and of Europe to move to Chicago.” 
Mr. Rockefeller asked, “What is the top salary in the world 
paid to a University professor?” The answer: “$3,500.00.” Mr. 
Rockefeller issued the order that in a decade developed one of 
the greatest universities of the world, “Pay your top men 
$7,000.00.” This was the salary in 1891 of the President of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. Perhaps this order ex- 
plains why, as Arthur Page once said to me, the University 
of Chicago advanced the cultural development of the West 
by a full generation. 

Now if you think I am exaggerating money as an incentive, 
I can only reply that this is because of the environment which 
surrounds our schools and educational institutions. It’s due 
to the American climate in which they live. This of course 
is a subject for quite another speech. 

3. And this bring me to the third requirement, the dilem- 
ma of the physical plant. Here again, I refer principally to 
the public schools. 

Delegates to the White House Conference on Education 
went on record by more than two to one approving federal 
money for school building construction. In late January this 
year Dr. Gallup found that 67 per cent of all adults were in 
favor, with only 24 per cent opposed. And this is said to 
represent a major break-through on the whole principle of 
federal aid to schools. 

I've wondered what the White House conferees who op- 
posed federal aid may have been thinking of. Perhaps one clue 
is that the delegates from Texas were almost unanimously 
opposed. But if they had understood that the issue of national 
survival is literally tied up to an adequate educational plant, 
the vote should have been 99 to one. The important question 
isn’t who were the two-thirds, but how could there have been 
a one-third minority? The idea of federal aid to education is 
neither new nor revolutionary. Even Senator Taft was for it. 

As soon as this year’s legislation is passed and passed it must 
be, we must face up to the need for a new act designed to 
stimulate school building up to a rate of $3.8 billion a year. 
his is the goal if we are to secure the 950,000 classrooms we 
must build in the next 10 years. Further, as Benjamin Fine 
reported on Monday in the New York Times, from your con- 
ference here in Chicago, college enrollment will double by 
1970 and only six states have taken any steps to handle “this 
mpending wave of students.” 

Because state and local community outlays for school con- 
struction are now at a two billion dollar level, leaving a gap 
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of 1.8 billions, the $250 millions offered by the present Ad- 
ministration or even the $400 millions visualized in the Kelley 
bill are far too little. I don’t like to keep stepping up the 
urgent need for massive federal funds, but there is no help 
for it. As Mr. Murray told Congressman Cole, if the public 
knew the facts, it would put up the money. 

When Mr. Khrushchev looks across the Atlantic at us what 
he sees in education is 48 Balkanized units, each in turn Bal- 
kanized into scores of hundreds of local districts, with school 
boards worrying about their mill rates while Mr. Khrushchev 
tools up for political conquest. A fortnight ago Marion Fol- 
som said, “Education is basic .. . to our collective strength in 
the cause of world peace.” Is not this an issue on which the 
United States must unite? If I sound alarmist it is only because 
I am trying to do so. 

George Stoddard wrote me last week that the only answer to 
the Soviet educational advance is “to push to the limit our 
own democratic ideal of developing the total resources of 
every person.” This is in the spirit of Thomas Jefferson, who 
believed that democracy would succeed if education wer« 
placed within the reach of as many of our people as possible 
We can't begin, in today’s world, to live up to this great goal 
without teachers—and classrooms—and scholarships. 

4. Finally and fourthly, let us re-examine our teaching 
methods and our institutional set-up. 

Our goal of secondary school pupil-teacher ratio has been 
25 to 1; in the university it has been 12 or 13 to 1. These 
goals now seem to be about to vanish. Soon we shall receive 
the tide of 42 million school children. 

Some of our associates still cherish the dream of Mark 
Hopkins sitting on one end of the log teaching a single boy 
on the other. This dream breeds the idea! of the tiny class in 
which every student more than one is one too many. 

We should no longer indulge ourselves in cultural lag. We 
must learn to close Ralph Tyler's 50 year gap. We must bring 
technology to the schools. For example, all plans for new 
buildings should make it easy for children in Maine and 
Kansas to learn history and science and arithmetic from the 
Californian or the Britisher who understands them best and can 
explain them best through films and educational television 

One good teacher, with a couple of aides, can learn how to 
take care of 200 or 300 pupils—and improve the instruction 
This makes it profitable as well as easy greatly to raise salaries 
in order to attract and hold good teachers. 

This raises the question of how can we now begin to cut 
down in many areas the enormous waste in our system and 
thus, as best we can, hold down its mounting cost? The Ameri- 
can public school pattern is still based on the 8-4-4 plan. At 
least 2 years of the first 12 are clearly wasted. We should ex- 
pect more of the teachers as we pay them better, so they won't 
have the time or the need to sell books in the summertime 
Further, let’s get rid of some of the many phony “certification 
procedures.” These often require inferior courses at second 
rate colleges. They keep graduates from Yale or Princeton 
who are physics majors from teaching. As the superintendent 
of schools of Hartford said this week, such conditions for 
teaching positions are excluding capable teachers because 
“They don’t meet the book even though they are doing a 
fine job.” He added, “Perhaps it’s time we re-oriented our 
thinking on what makes a good teacher. 

“While we raise teachers’ salaries, can we not lengthen the 
school day, and the school week, and the school year? As th 
father of four, I attest to the fact that my children would 
profit from school six days a week, and longer school days, and 
ten months a year. This would not only compress the first 
twelve years to ten, but should give them something like four 
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teen years of schooling in ten, by present standards. Such a 
change would immediately reduce our present need for pre 
college teachers by at least one-sixth. And salaries for the com 
petent could be sharply raised even on present budgets.” 

And can we not learn how to compress some of the years 
en route to the doctoral degree, by cutting down wasted time, 
so that a self-supporting physician or scholar need not be 
nudging middle age before he can afford to get married? 

Further, can’t we agree with former President Conant of 
Harvard that we must have more and better junior colleges? 
In many ways, they offer our best hope for free mass public 
education beyond high school. Fifty per cent of America’s 
present junior colleges are in California. Now I ask this audi 
ence: from the standpoint of the interest of the people of the 
United States, what kind of situation is this? 

Let us also study the creation of new kinds of institutions 
as they may be needed. A few weeks ago I suggested that our 
government create Technical Assistance Academies, equal in 
status to the United States Military, Naval, and Air Force 
Academies—to educate picked young men and women for 
service overseas as technical specialists. Someone called my 
suggested Academies “West Points of Point Four.” I em 
phasized that such Academies—and I apply this to all technical 
or scientific education in our country—should have a curricu 
lum with a strong infusion of the liberal arts, so that our young 
engineers and scientists can better serve their country Overseas 
Today how can we expect to persuade the young engineer to 
serve overseas? If he is well advised he'll go to Topeka or 
Fargo instead of to Rangoon 

One vast reservoir of talent consists of our entire present 
labor force, those whose education stopped when they left 
school. Can we not launch a national revival for citizen par 
ticipation in education at all ages? I think we can, and this is 
a great challenge to our universities, much as they may resist it 

I cite the foregoing merely as samples of ways in which 
we can seek to improve the structure of our educational sys 
tem and of the institutions within it. Many of you here are 
better qualified than I to explore these problems and oppor 
tunities. 

As I conclude in hope that I shal! not be misunderstood to 
night, may I stress that our best over-all opportunity for doing 
a better educational job than the U.S.S.R. continues to lie in 
educating whole men? This must and will remain our goal 
rather than the Soviet prototype of the specialist, technician 
or functionary. Yes, we must make a far larger investment for 
training in science. But we must also recognize that for us the 
sharp distinctions between the sciences and the humanities 
are obsolete. Most United States engineering schools today at 
least pay lip service to the idea that specialists must also be 
broadly educated men and women. 

When a friend of mine who is on your program of speakers 
learned that the theme of my remarks was to be Soviet educa 
tion and what we might learn from it, he said my theme boils 
down to a single lesson. “We must abandon pragmatic-instru 
mentalism,” he said, and “return to a deep faith in man, as the 
son of God, and in the values which accrue to that status 

A deep faith in man is the total opposite to the Soviet sys 
tem which offers a vast technocratic new Sparta. By our stand 
ards, their system is more like animal training than the educa 
tion of human beings. It is without human spirit or soul. It is 
the state-take-all and Jet the individual take the hindmost. It is 
the gospel according to Pavlov. 

The peoples of the world are now entering an era when 
energy comes from rocks and sunlight; when materials for 
shelter and clothing derive from air, water, and chemicals 
Barring war, the aspirations of underdeveloped peoples wil 
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won force industrial and educational development into every 
cranny of human society. If we of the United States are to 
meet the new challenge of the world-wide revolt against 
hunger and disease and ignorance—you who are our leaders 
in the field of education must march forward in the front 
ranks. Believe me, however, I do appreciate my difficulty to 
night. It is not easy to exhort the professional exhorters. 

But before I close, | must get back for a moment to money 
Money is a refrain which runs through part of this paper 
Many of you, I know, may question whether the U. S. can 
ifford the costly program I have advocated. Indeed, the cost is 
in even bigger hurdle than the haggard spectre of federal 
control 

Educators have almost always had to beg for money. Back 
in 1426, the fathers of Oxford approached the Duke of Glou 
cester for help, and put their case this way 

What aim can be more noble than the advancement of 
learning, which raises man above the beasts and lifts him 
towards a higher life? It was a divine inspiration that sug- 
gested a foundation of lectures, and we hope the intention 
will be fully carried out. Let not proverty, that cursed step 
mother of learning, disappoint us of our hopes.” 

I say today, in this boom year of which some are boasting, 
let not the plea of poverty, a still more despicable stepmother 
of learning, deprive our children of their future development 
in freedom, and our nation of its destiny. 

Soviet Russia may be the first country to develop free and 
unlimited schooling for all with the talent who are willing 
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to work hard. But we in the United States have tended a 
brighter fire during the last 180 years. This should be far more 
ippealing to all mankind if we now begin to do a better job 
of living up to it. This is our dedication to the advancement 
and perfection of the individual. Here in this city, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is drawing upon our past heritage as it builds 
toward the future. The University Trustees say in their recent 
brochure: “Education would make children better than their 
fathers, and that was part of the strange American idea of 
how things ought to be.” The brochure continues, “Education 
was what it was virtuous to spend money on. Education was 
the banner of equality. Education would make democracy 
work. The Educated Man as we understood him is the best 
weapon we have.” 

You leaders in the field of education have the knowledge 
and the insight and I trust that such great meetings as this 
today in Chicago will help you to cultivate the wisdom and the 
courage. If you will, you can persuade us. Tell all America that 
we ignore at our peril any mute unkempt Einstein, be he list- 
less and unmotivated in a Chicago suburb or cut off from 
opportunity in a Mississippi shack. Tell us the truth, I say, and 
see to it that your words become epidemic. If we, your alumni 
and constituents and taxpayers, are given courage and vision 
by you, you will find us ready to respond—to respond with 
generosity, with devotion and enthusiasm—and with renewed 
dedication to the fulfillment of the American Dream of which 
you are the leading inheritors and the spokesmen. The parents 
and the youth of our great free country are waiting for you 
and your words—today—this very night. 


Only Americans Can Defend America 


THE HEMISPHERE DEFENSE CONCEPT 
By BONNER FELLERS, Brig. Gen. U. S. Army (Retired) 
Delivered at “Por America” Rally, New York City, February 22, 1956 


F WORLD WAR III comes, the decision will come from 
the sky. It will come quickly. There will be no time to 
prepare. Trained troops, manning the weapons on hand 

when the fight starts, will decide our destiny. 

A quick decision from the sky is a wide departure from 
the long drawn out decisions of past wars. This new concept 
astonishes many people because it is not well understood. And 
it must be explained over and over 


SURFACE CONCEPT FALLACY 

The Western Armies cannot defeat the vast armies of the 
Soviet Union. This fact has nothing to do with Communism. 
It has been true for more than a century. 

Napoleon defeated the Russian Army with half a million 
of the best troops in Europe. He captured and sacked and 
burned Moscow. Then Russia's eternal allies, distance, winter 
and unlimited manpower turned on Napoleon and he escaped 
into Europe with 30,000 sick and hungry stragglers. Hitler 
attacked the Red Army with 220 Nazi Divisions. He lost 5 
million men killed or permanently disabled. And he failed 

Our fleet, larger than the combined fleets of the world, 
cannot deal a knockout blow against the Soviet Union. Even 
a complete blockade would not have a decisive impact. The 
Soviet Union is immune to this traditional form of pressure. 
Deep within her borders she has all the resources and industrial 
productivity needed for total war. 

This is not to say that we no longer need a modern Army 
and Navy. They are both essential even in this nuclear age. 


Rather it means that, in the light of air power and nuclear 
weapons, the missions of the Army and Navy—in a war 
against the Soviet Union—have changed. 

Against the Red Armed Forces neither the fleets nor the 
armies nor the armies and navies combined of all the Western 
Powers can be deciswe. 

THE RED THREAT 

The United States, thanks to ocean barriers, is safe from a 
major Red Army attack. But the Red Air Force and sub- 
marine-launched guided missiles can strike the United States. 
These two threats are real, immediate and inescapable. 

The greater of these threats is from Red intercontinental 
bombers. These bombers—an estimated 1500 in number— 
based in the Soviet Arctic, have the capability of flying over 
the polar cap and dropping nuclear bombs on our military 
installations, industrial areas and population centers. 

The second threat is from submarine-launched guided 
missiles carrying atomic war heads. The Reds have some 
400 submarines which could surface off our coast and un- 
leash an atomic assault against our coastal cities and harbors. 

To meet these Red threats the United States has instituted 
a number of defensive measures. Many of these measures, 
unfortunately, are excessively expensive and hopelessly in- 
adequate. 

THE NATO FALLACY 

Our leaders have created widespread belief that European 
NATO Forces are essential for the survival of the United 
States. 
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A one-time Army Chief of Staff has testified before the 
Congress: 

“Our troops in Europe are not there simply for the defens« 

of Europe. They are really there in defense of the United 

States.” 

And only 15 days ago, speaking in Washington, the NATO 
Supreme Commander, General Gruenther said: 

“Our participation in this enterprise (NATO) is a matter 

of our own survival.” 

But NATO as a military force, capable of defending 
Western Europe and thereby protecting the United States 
is a pure humbug. It is significant that none of the advocates 
of NATO and of large standing armies, claims that our Euro 
pean Forces could repel an all out act of Red aggression. 

Red ground forces facing the NATO defense forces out 
number them some 10 to 1. The Red Air Force, thoroughly 
modern, has 5 times the numerical strength of the European 
NATO Air Forces. 

We are attempting to hold Europe with a ground force 
too weak to meet the Red Army. NATO ground forces are 
supported by a NATO Air Force in Europe too small to meet 
and defeat the Red Air Force. So great are the odds, in power 
ratio, against NATO that Germany's proposed 12 divisions 
and 1300 aircraft—possibly available in 1959—cannot mate 
rially improve the situation. 

Our leaders are giving us a distorted estimate of NATO 
strength. They represent NATO power as continuously in 
creasing. The truth is our European Allies have already passed 
the peak of their military effort. Content to receive lavish 
American aid they rely on us to defend them should the 
Kremlin strike. 

Since it is true that NATO in Europe cannot successfully 
resist Red aggression, then NATO is NOT a deterrent. To be 
a true war deterrent, the force must be greatly feared by the 
enemy. 

A successful NATO holding operation along the Rhine 
would not and could not prevent Red air attacks against the 
United States from Soviet bases in the Arctic. Nor would a 
success along the Rhine prevent submarine-launched missile 
attacks against our coastal cities. 

The United States cannot look to European NATO even for 
partial security. 


THE COLLECTIVE SECURITY FALLACY 


Collective Security sounds wonderful if one does not stop 
to think. This concept contemplates that each nation contribute 
what it is best able to contribute. Some are rich in manpower, 
others in natural resources, still others are industrialized. The 
collective concept envisages that these resources, someway, 
somehow, will be integrated into a terrific striking force 
In the words of General Gruenther, “Collective security is 
the only answer.” 

Collective security was tried in Korea. And except for the 
South Koreans, the United States provided more than 90 per 
cent of the forces and probably paid all the bills. 

However, if World War LI comes, decision will be reached 
from the sky. Manpower will not be the decisive element and, 
if our leaders continue to force the manpower concept upon 
us, we shall lose because the Red manpower will always 
outnumber us. Of al! our Allies, only Great Britain has an 
appreciable Air Force. And this Air Force is not large enough 
to defend the United Kingdom 

Despite the weaknesses of the collective security concept, 
it has become the basis of our foreign policy. It appears that 
our foreign policy is induced by the herd instinct. Our top 
leaders believe that the more Allies we have the safer we will 
become. 
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The truth is, manpower, no matter how great cannot defend 
us against Red bomber and submarine-launched guided missile 
attack. Thus, in reality, our Allies constitute an additional 
American defense obligation 

All these alliances that we have made through the Strate 
Department may well have political and economic and psycho 
logical advantages. But we cannot and we dare not depend 
upon Allies to defend us if a war comes 


THE LITTLE WAR FALLACY 


Ardent propagandists and even high officials attempt to re 
solve our defense problem by urging that we should fight 
little wars and thereby avoid the big one. There are five so 
called littlke wars now on the horizon. If any one of them 
should start, we may depend upon Kremlin leaders to kindle 
the other four 

One little war may start in Palestine—possibly this very 
year. The consequences of our participation would be disas 
trous. Aid to Israel would engender the hatred of 400 million 

traditionally friendly—Moslems. Our participation might be 
the signal to the Red Army to occupy Iranian and Arabian oi! 
fields where lie more than half the known oil reserves of the 
World 

Our leaders must awaken to the gravity of this explosive 
situation. Let us pray that they will have sufficient character 
to stay out of this one—should it come 

A revolution rages in Algeria. American helicopters and 
French Forces with American equipment from NATO in 
Europe are killing Algerian and Moroccan patriots who seek 
the independence we ourselves won in 1776. Here American 
air bases are endangered. 

Another little war may be kindled in South East Asia. There 
is fighting in Malaya. 

A fourth little war is possible in Korea. On the 38th Parallel 
fighting could be resumed by either side. In either case the 
matter is out of our hands—but not the obligation 

A fifth little war could start in the Straits of Formosa. We 
are pledged to enter and the enemy would be the same 
Red dragon, with much stronger claws, which we failed to 
slay in Korea. 

In these turbulent areas, Communist propaganda effectively 
exploits the tension and turns the populations against the 
United States. 

It is possible that while trying to avoid the big war, we 
might be drawn into all five little wars. Meanwhile, the Red 
Armed Forces of the Kremlin waxing stronger with not a 
single man committed to battle, might decide the time wa 
ripe to strike the United States. By this time our own losses 
might have become so great and our effort so diffused that 
our utter destruction would be inevitable 

All this could come about by fighting little wars to avoid 
the big one 

THE CONSCRIPTION FALLACY 

A 5 million trained U. S. Reserve is now being created 
by the present Administration. What this Reserve is for, is 
unclear. But it is certain that it could neither stop nor influence 
attacks against us from Red bombers and submarines Should 
the next World War come, the decision will be reached 
before the ground reserves could be mobilized. And were we 
able to mobilize them, just what would be their defensive 
role? 

The destruction of 66 Japanese cities took place despit 
the fact that there was a defense force of 2,400,000 Japanese 
ground forces, trained, seasoned, well-armed and fanatical] 
dedicated to the defense of their homeland. A power dealing 


unprecedented destruction came from the sky which the de 
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Let us not be deceived that our proposed 5 million reserve 
n defend our country. Against air attack, they would be as 


mpotent as were the determined Japanese ground forces 
THE BASE ENCIRCLEMENT FALLACY 
Much publicity has been given to our ring of Allied air 
bases around the Soviet Union. Magazines publish attractive 
maps in color showing devastating massive arrows leading 


from these bases and pointing to the industrial heart of the 
soviet Union. It is a graphic presentation of how easily and 
quickly our potential enemy can be destroyed 
Whar this map fails to show is that the Red Air Force has 
yme 20,000 modern combat planes instantly ready and that 
is roughly three times the number of combat planes in 
the entire United States Air Force. There is also the dire 
ertainty that this Red Air Force will strike first. And this air 
trike may well consist of sudden and simultaneous all-out 
effort to drop nuclear bombs over each of the Allied air bases 
which encircle the Soviet Union 
After this initial air strike, we would be compelled to fight 
e war with the weapons which survive the first enemy blow 
Moreover, some of our air bases overseas may suffer damags 


from sabotage. Other overseas air bases will be denied us by 


Powers which seek to remain neutral; others may be captured 
by the Red Army 

Ihe nearer our bases are to the Soviet Union, the more likely 
hey are to be destroyed It is a certainty that they will suffer 
great damage. Even the vaunted and expensive floating carrier 
bases are vulnerable to Red Air Force attack and they would 
be the natural prey of the submarine fleet which stalks them 
from underwater cover. Thus, the true value of close-in Allied 
bases is more apparent than real 

Nevertheless, we should retain our overseas air bases until 
we have a sufficient number of B-52 Intercontinental bombers 


THE TRUE DEFENS! 

If the Kremlin unleashes an air and guided missile attack 
against us, only our own Air Force, if stronger than the Red 
Air Force, and our fleet supported by air power can defend 
the United States 

Only air power—not our surface forces—can prevent war 
or deal a knockout blow against the war potential of the 
Soviet Union. If war comes, strategic bombers—if sufficient 
in numbers—can destroy Soviet industry and the Red air 
bases in the Arctic and elsewhere. And they can deny supplies 
and munitions to the vast Red Army. Thus, Air Power is the 
true war deterrent because it can destroy the enemy 

There is no question but that Air Power can be decisive 
in war. The United States Bombing Survey, composed of our 
most eminent civilian scientists, objectively reporting on our 
World War II air attacks against Germany and Japan found 
that 

enemy planes enjoying control of the sky over one’s 
head « in be as disastrous ro ones country as its occupation 
by physical invasion.” 

If the foregoing be true nd it is irrefutable—the Power 
which possesses the better air weapons, which can strike the 
more deadly and quicker blow, can gain a quick decision if 
the next war comes. Air power can disarm a nation! 

What we must never forget in America is that this decision 
must be won with personnel already trained manning the 
weapons on hand when the war starts. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE SECURITY 
From our present bases in Alaska, Labrador and Greenland, 
our heavy bombers and medium bombers with in-flight re- 
fueling can strike and return from any target in the Soviet 
Union 
From bases in Labrador, in the United States and in the 
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Caribbean, heavy and medium bombers can defend our 
Atlantic Coastal frontier. 

From bases in Alaska and the Philippines our bombers can 
jominate the Asiatic Coast from the Bering Sea to the Straits 
f Malacca. Thus our Pacific Coastal Frontier can be defended. 

Bombers of our Strategic Air Command can fly in bad 
weather and at night. With electronic aids they can hit and 

demolish their targets. If our Air Force possessed 2,000 
bombers of the B-52 class, this threat would so impress the 
Kremlin that the chance of World War III would be very 
remote indeed. 

And were war forced upon us, these bombers, together with 
ample fighter interceptors, would gwe us an invincible defense 
and a quick victory. 

Ir seems evident that the only bases which can adequately 
be defended against bombardment, sabotage, ground attack 

nd guided missiles, lie almost entirely within our own Western 

Hemisphere. And although contrary to our Foreign Policy, 
our planners are being forced inevitably to come to the only 
possible solution to our survival in total war—a Western 
Hemisphere Defense. 

Because of these facts, a gradual withdrawal of American 
troops from the Eurasian mainland is the only sensible course 
we can follow. This would enable us to reduce our Army and 
Navy 

A strategic reserve of some 10 divisions should be created. 
Based in the United States and streamlined to be air trans- 
portable, this modern air army could be flown where needed 
in a matter of hours. Our air bases in Alaska, vulnerable to 
Red air borne atrack require this type of reinforcement which 
is not now available. 

Our Strategic Air Force is the best in the World but it 
is a one-shot air force, limited both by available trained per- 
sonnel as well as bombers. The advantage it once held over 
the Red Air Force is now rapidly being lost. Our 1957 air 
craft procurement is a continuation of the steady reduction 
instituted three years ago. The 1957 aircraft procurement 
budget is a reduction of some 20 percent over the 1956 
budget. 

Meanwhile the program for Red Air Force expansion is 
being tremendously accelerated. Unless our Air Force program 
is immediately expanded, we shall have lost our air advantage 
within two years. 

To depend upon Western Hemisphere bases means that 
the Air Force must be allocated funds to procure an ample 
supply of intercontinental bombers. Planes of the B-52 type 
are admirably suited for this work but, for lack of funds, they 
are being produced at an exceptionally slow rate. We should 

have 2,000 of these superb bombers within the next five 
years. At present the Air Force procurement funds permit 
the production of only 25% of this number. 

This is no plea for increased defense spending. But it is a 
plea that no defense item should be allowed to take precedence 
over the creation of a greatly increased strategic air force 
which can withstand initial losses and have the numerical 
strength and capability of striking back after the initial blow 
and destroying the enemy. 

There must be a shift in the emphasis of defense spending 
Our surface forces cannot be decisive. Consequently, Army 
and Navy budgets can safely be pared. Foreign aid now has 
in unexpended fund of $9 billions. No more should be ap- 
propriated 

Since the next war will be decided in the air quickly, and 
fought with the weapons on hand, the matter of stockpiling 
strategic materials loses its former importance. 

Such a reapportionment of military spending would save 
many billions of dollars. It would all but guarantee peace 
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It would guarantee the best possible defense and victory, 
should war come. 

The Hemisphere Defense Concept is not an abandonment 
of our European and Asiatic Allies. Without a strong hemis- 
phere defense, we can support no allies anywhere. Without 
the assured survival of the Western Hemisphere, without a 
striking force based principally in North America and capable 
of atomic assault anywhere on the globe, the whole free world 
is doomed. 

It is just common sense that before we can gamble on any 
overseas’ military undertaking, we ourselves must develop and 
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support strategy which will guarantee our survival here at 
home. This we have failed to do. Despite vast expenditures 
we are not buying adequate defense 

The Soviet Union is the base from which emanate all el 
ments and activities dedicated to World Communization. If it 
s certain that World War III will destroy this base, the 
Kremlin will never dare to strike 

Only by the immediate creation of overwhelmmg AMERI 
CAN Air Power can we prevent war and thereby save our 
selves and our Allies. 

Only Americans can defend America 


of Amicability 


A NEW LOOK AT THE NEW SOVIET TACTICS 
By CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Governor of Massachusetts 


Delivered to the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, Chicago, Illinois, March 15, 195¢ 


ERE AT THIS CROSSROADS of our country, before 

a group whose purpose it is to take counsel together 

on problems concerning the conduct of our foreign 
relations, it is appropriate that I share with you some reflec 
tions on the most acute problem in this field which has 
confronted us since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. This 
is a problem of strikingly different character from the Korean 
crisis, so different that it might appropriately be called an 
outbreak of amicability. I refer, of course, to the recent shift 
in Soviet tactics. 

That there has been a shift in Soviet tactics, and a drastic 
one, is a fact which no observer disputes. Smiles, handshakes 
and hearty joviality are the order of the day. Promises have 
supplanted threats, and offers of economic aid and technical 
assistance are held out as rewards for neutrality in the cold 
war. The assertion that Soviet policies are dedicated to 
peace is everywhere insistently proclaimed. Concurrently 
with the stepping up of these techniques, the methods of 
intolerance, violence and subversion which characterized Soviet 
foreign policy for nearly 30 years have been at least tem 
porarily shelved. The teaching of Stalin that communism 
can be established only by revolution has been officially 
branded false, and the eclipse of his memory is symbolized 
by the taking down of his picture in the offices of party 
functionaries throughout the Soviet orbit. 

That this is a shift only of tactics, and not of ultimate stra- 
tegy or aims, is also agreed by every observer. There remains, 
however, wide disagreement as to its significance and there- 
fore as to the countermeasures which it indicates. Testifying 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 2 weeks 
ago, Secretary Dulles expressed the view that the Soviet 
shift represents a victory for the administration’s foreign 
policies. What a storm of protest this testimony provoked. If 
for a moment you had happened to forget that this is an 
election year, you might have found it truly startling. Secretary 
Dulles has been attacked as overoptimistic, as unjustifiably 
self-congratulatory, even as misrepresenting the facts. Beneath 
all this sound and fury, what are the real merits of his position? 

At bottom, Secretary Dulles’ statements rest on three 
premises: first, that the traditional Soviet policies no longer 
produce results; second, that they have ceased to produce 
results because of the unity, firmness, and resolution of the free 


nations; and, third, that our foreign policies have contributed 


to bringing about this unity, firmness, and resolution 
As to the first of these premises there seems to me no room 


for legitimate doubt. A plotter in the Kremlin is no more 
ikely than a general in the field to abandon a winning tactic 


The employment of military power, violent revolution, and 


, 


subversive infilrration brought under Communist domination 


hundreds of millions of people in theretofore independent 


countries. These techniques, singly or in combination, won 


for the Soviet system docile instruments of its aggressive pur 
poses. So long as such results could be achieved, these were 
techniques worth exploiting to the hilt. Their abandonment 
or subordination can be accounted for only on the basis that 
the Communist tacticians have concluded that they simply 


cannot be relied upon to produce comparable results in the 


future 
Why, then, have the techniques of violence and subversion 
ceased to offer a substantial prospect of continued succe 


The answer, I think can be found in a comparison between 
I 


the conditions in which such methods are most likely to work 


and the conditions in which they are least likely to work 


Infiltration, subversion and violent revolution are most like 

to succeed where there are (1) economic weakness, (2 
military weakness, (3) political disorder, (4) social disunity 
(5) poorly developed democratic institutions and libertarian 


traditions, and (G) lack of awareness that the Communist 
Party everywhere is the tool of Soviet imperialism. Conversely 


these methods are least likely to succeed in country whicl 
enjoys the Opposite situation—a country which 1s prosper 
well-governed, united, devoted to liberty, democrati 
ilert t the true aims of the international Communist f 
spiracy. If this be true—and I think its truth is demonstrated 
by the history of the ast de ide 1 country become bett 
able -o resist the traditional tactics of communism as 
country progresses toward prosperity and freedom 
prog’ess tends aimost automatically and sub Onscic 
brinz about an immunity to such tactics 

If J am right that progress toward economic strength, | 
tical unity, and civil liberty builds immunity to the ( 
Conmunist techniques the reason why those technique re 
ne longer useful is easy to see. In the 10 years since World 
War II, just such progress has made steady gains in all the 
quntries of the free world They have built a wall of firmne: 
unity, and resolution against violence and subversion. Th 
to me, demonstrates the validity of the second premise under 
lying Secretary Dulles’ testimony 

The third premise—that our foreign policies have contr 
buted to this progress—seems to me equally clear. I do not 
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for one moment question that our economic and military 
assistance have fostered the free world’s economic and military 
strength, | do not doubt that our consistent support of the 
United Nations has blunted the force of aggressive designs; 
ind I am no less convinced that our warnings have helped 
to expose the underlying goals of the Communist conspiracy. 
The system of alliances whose construction we have stimulated 
has united the free world in the determination to contain the 
outward thrust of Soviet imperialism. Our history and example 
Nave contributed to the love of freedom and the establish- 
ment of democratic institutions whereever freedom flourishes 
and democracy is practiced. These achievements represent solid 
victories in the cold war 

But allow me in the deliberative atmosphere of this bipar- 
tisan Council to leave to the politicians the contest for credit. 
The important thing, after all, is to assess wisely the implica- 
tions of the new Soviet tactics and to seize the opportunity to 
recapture the initiative 

Broadly speaking, the Kremlin's present foreign policies 
ir to be aimed at two goals—one immediate, the other 


ert 
more remote. The immediate goal is to prevent countries now 
belonging to the uncommitted group from alining themselves 
with the free world; a corollary aim is the enlargement of the 
incommitted group by so magnifying the attractions of neutra- 
lism as to bring about the defection of countries now belong- 
ing to a free-world alliance. The more remote goal, of course, 
is the enticement of uncommitted countries to join the Soviet 
blo 

The most concrete method of approaching these goals now 
being employed by the Soviet Union is one they copied from 
us: economic and technical assistance. To my mind there is 
little reason to believe that this method will actually -accomp- 
lish much toward fulfilling the Soviet purposes. The uncom- 
mitted countries have shown by their reaction to the economic 
and technical assistance furnished by us in the past that their 
political allegiance is not for sale to the highest bidder. The 
considerations which have induced them to remain uncom- 
mitted are in no sense weakened by the acceptance of such 
assistance. If we have been unable by the grant of economic 
aid to bind the uncommitted countries to ourselves, what 
reason is there to think that the Soviet Union by the same 
means can bind them to itself? Such assistance scarcely breeds 
gratitude, and it certainly does not produce military alliances. 
W’hat it does do is help to build economic strength and 
thereby contribute to political stability, strengthen insistence 
upon national independence, and create the conditions out of 
which a love for freedom can grow. 

In the long run, these things all work for us. The free-world 
alliances to which we belong owe their strength not to a 
system of feudal allegiance directed toward the United States, 
but to recognition by each ally that it shares common interests 
and common risks with all the others. Such awareness is the 
only secure foundation of NATO, SEATO, or the OAS. 
Bribery, cajolery, and threats are a poor substitute. Allegiance 
procured by any of these cannot be depended upon in a crisis. 
As far and as fast, however, as economic assistance—from 
whatever source—contributes to building independent, self- 
reliant states, thus far will it create that stake in the interests 
and that concern for the risks which have united other coun- 
tries in opposition to the spread of the Kremlin's totalitarian 
and imperialistic rule 


If it be true that economic assistance to the uncommitted 
countries, even though rendered by the Soviet Union itself, is 
likely in the long run to strengthen rather than to weaken 
their ties with the free world, what of other less tangible 
aspects of the new Soviet tactics? What, for example, should 
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be our attitude to the Kremlin's attempts to encourage neu- 
tralism? The neutrality of any country, to be sure, is less 
advantageous to us than the adherence of that country to the 
system of alliances to which we belong. The longer a country 
remains neutral, however, the stronger is likely to grow its 
national pride and devotion to independence. If its preserva- 
tion of neutrality can be accompanied by economic progress 
and the growth of political maturity, it becomes an increasingly 
poor prospect for conversion to communism. Again we come 
back to the basic proposition that progress toward economic 
strength, political unity, and personal freedom goes hand in 
hand with the development of immunity to the blandishments 
of communism. 

There is reason, I submit, to believe that from the stand- 
point of Soviet aims, the historic techniques of violence, in- 
filrration, subversion and propaganda, even though largely 
checked and stalemated in recent years, still offer greater pros- 
pects of success than do the new techniques. Whatever ap- 
proach leaves the people to whom it is directed free to develop 
along lines of their true self-interest is bound in the long run 
to be self-defeating from the Soviet point of view. The Soviet 
tacticians are attempting to direct nationalistic and democratic 
drives into imperialistic and totalitarian channels. We can be 
confident, I believe, that any such attempt wil! ultimately fail. 
We must act on the conviction that national! self-determination 
breeds devotion to independence, that economic progress gives 
birth to the love of freedom, and that from freedom springs 
the determination to preserve it. Is reliance on this conviction 
a gamble? If so, it is a gamble with dice proven by history to 
be loaded in our favor. 

If I am right in believing this, what are its implications for 
the conduct of our foreign policy? It means, in the first place, 
that we should focus our economic aid and technical assistance 
programs on the sole object of building economic strength. We 
should not encumber these programs with restrictions dictated 
by the wish to advance other and extraneous aims. From this it 
follows that we should not demand any quid pro quo for our 
assistance; we should not threaten to terminate it on slight 
provocation; and we should not limit our aid to countries 
which do not receive it from the Soviet. We should abandon, 
moreover, the attitude that any nation not with us is against 
us. That attitude may have been justified—and it was certainly 
excusable—in the early years of our effort to build strong mili- 
tary barriers to Soviet aggression. Although we still seek to 
strengthen such barriers, at least they now exist. Their 
strengthening is not an objective so urgent as to justify the 
alienation of countries which for reasons of their own are 
presently reluctant to commit themselves to our side. Our atti- 
tude today should be: If they aren't part of the Soviet bloc, 
they are part of the free world. 

On the positive side, we should, first, develop long-range 
plans of economic aid and technical assistance bolstered by 
the maximum practicable assurance that they will be fulfilled. 
In carrying out such plans, we should have in mind that 
flexibility is a requirement no less vital than continuity, and 
we should never forget that the spirit in which we act is as 
important as the aid itself. We should, secondly, encourage 
aspirations toward national! self-determination and the estab- 
lishment in dependent areas of autonomous local governments. 
We should, thirdly, display sympathy and respect for the 
wish to remain neutral, remembering not only our own early 
history but the fact that no neutral nation has been in- 
corporated within the Soviet system except by force. 

The conviction that the true justification for economic as- 
sistance is the building of economic strength and that such 
strength is the foundation of freedom and national indepen- 
dence compels, I believe, another conclusion. It is that we 
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should offer to coordinate our aid with whatever assistance 
the Soviet Union is willing to provide. If the Soviet Union 
proposes to build a steel mill, we should not feel bound to 
offer to build the same mill on more favorable conditions. We 
should, on the contrary, be willing to work out both with the 
Soviet and with the recipient country a program to which 
both the Soviet and ourselves can each contribute. We should 
approach the question of assistance solely in terms of the 
needs of the country to be assisted, and we should welcome 
contributions toward meeting those needs from whatever 
source. 

Such an approach would, to be sure, involve the sacrifice of 
whatever advantage might be reaped from special gratitude 
to us. But that this would be a negligible sacrifice—if a sacri- 
fice at all—is indicated not only by the history of our as- 
sistance programs during a period when we were the sole 
source of assistance, but by the probable resentment to be 
expected from our attempting to monopolize such assistance 
notwithstanding that we are no longer its sole source. 


Willingness on our part to coordinate our assistance pro- 
grams with assistance by the Soviet Union toward improving 
the economies of underdeveloped countries would have enor- 
mous propaganda value to us. It would, in the first place, do 
more than anything else could possibly do to demonstrate 
that our only selfish interest in granting economic aid rests on 
the confidence that strong and independent nations are 
bound in the long run to recognize the community of interest 
between themselves and the other nations of the free world 
Secondly, it would force the Soviet Union either to expose its 
ulterior motives or to go along with us in programs from 
which it could reap no direct advantage. Finally, it would re- 
inforce unmistakably our fundamentally peaceful and bene- 
volent intentions. In so doing, it would at the same time go 
far toward neutralizing the intended effects of the techniques 
other than economic assistance which characterize the Soviet 
Union's new tactics: The encouragement of neutralism, friend- 
liness toward the uncommitted nations. and the assertion of 
peaceful aims. 

This is not to say, of course, that such a course on our 
part would automatically solve all our problems. The Com- 
munist tacticians may have adopted new devices, but we must 
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not assume that they have forgotten how to use the old ones. 
On the contrary, they show every indication in the Middle 
East, especially, of continuing to employ their old technique 
of creating disorder and sowing the seeds of dissension. We 
must continue to be alert to their exploitation of every possible 
opening by every available means. The problem I have been 
discussing, however, is that of devising methods for combating 
or neutralizing the new Soviet techniques without impairing 
our ability to counter the old ones. From this point of view, 
the approach I have outlined has, I am convinced, the ad 
vantages of (1) simplicity, (2) consistency with our national 
traditions and standards, (3) immediate and universal appeal 
and (4) strengthening the free world over the long run 

If these views deserve public acceptance, as I believe they 
do, a group like the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 
can play a vital role in winning it for them. Your concern ts 
solely with the merits of the issues before you, and your views 
thus carry the added weight of disinterestedness. The need 
for such disinterestedness, like the need for balance and ob 
jectivity, is one of the basic reasons why issues of foreign 
policy should be removed so far as possible from the arena 
of partisanship. Another is the need for continuity, and to 
that a bipartisan group such as yours can also make a valuable 
contribution. We simply cannot afford in the conduct of our 
international affairs to veer back and forth with every change 
in party control of Congress or the White House. It is essential 
that other countries should know as clearly as possible the 
long-term direction of our policies. Only with such continuity, 
moreover, can we recruit foreign service personnel of the 
very highest type; they cannot be recruited without assurance 
that their expert judgments will be respectfully considered 
by whatever party may be in power 

If, then, I have offered any suggestions or advanced any 
ideas which appeal to you as having merit, I hope you will 
subject them to searching scrutiny. Should you, having done 
that, still think well of them, let them be given the momen 
tum of your disinterested and bipartisan support. Only 
through the efforts of thoughtful people like yourselves can we 
develop a unified response to the enormously difficult and chal 
lenging problems confronting us today. Only with such unity 
can we continue to discharge the responsibilities of world 
leadership. 


The Philosophy of Our Founding Fathers 


SHARE THE FRUITS OF OUR FREE SOCIETY 
By REV. FREDERICK A. McGUIRE, C.M., Executive Secretary, Mission Secretariat, Washington, D. ¢ 


Delivered Before the Dayton Council on World Affairs, Dayton, Ohio, March 4, 1956 


ORMAN FOERSTER, not a Catholic, in his book, 
“The American State University”, has this to say 
“In the naturalistic university of today, one way of 
thinking so overwhelmingly dominates, that other possibilities 
are quite lost to view. To assert that the university of today 
teaches the young ‘to think for themselves’ is sheer cant 
Within the pattern of scientific and naturalistic thinking, no 
doubt, the student may be given considerable range, but if 
his mind wanders outside the pattern, he is generally regarded 
as hopeless, or reproached for his prejudices. Such is the 
attitude toward the Catholic student, for example, on the 
part of many professors singularly ignorant of the doctrines 
of the Church.” 
From this quotation we may conclude that Mr. Foerster 
believes that the non-denominational university is in general] 


naturalistic. This means, to quote Mr. Foerster again, that 
it has “a view of the universe in which matter or natura 
forces occupy the central position, and a tendency to apply 
the relativistic and evolutionary doctrine of natural science 
to human interests and affairs’ 

The late Professor Louis Mercier said: “One way to sum 
up this doctrine is to say that it merges God and man in 
nature, in an evolving nature, in what it considers to be 
self-existing universe. This naturalistic doctrine, therefore 
is the absolute opposite of a belief in a personal God 
Creator of the universe. As some of the more prominent 
naturalist professors put it in their manifesto of 1943: ‘the 
time has passed for Theism and Deism’; which means, of 
course, the time has passed for belief in God 

Here there is no question of conflict among Protestant 
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Catholics and Jews. It is primarily a question of natural 
phiiosophy, of the use we make of our reason. This should 
bring us to a startling realization. The philosophy of the 
Founding Fathers of this nation, the philosophy back of the 
Declaration of Independence and of our American institutions, 
was belief in a personal God. The ascendant philosophy in 
Europe during the 19th century was unbelief in a personal 
God and belief in a self-existing universe in constant evolu- 
on through struggle. It led logically and inevitably to Nazi 
and Russian totalitarianism because it left no basis for an 
eternal righteousness above men and nations to which they 
must conform their conduct, and for the inalienable rights 
which can only come from a God-given nature. It is this 
theistic, pantheistic or purely materialistic philosophy, the 
rroding agent in the disintegration of Europe, which now 
permeates so many American Circles. 

The greatest issue before us today is not Russian planned- 
onomy or drive to power. The greatest issue is whether the 
philosophies which bred totalitarianism will drive from our 
political circles the original theistic American thought which 
bred our freedom, and dedicated us to the solution of all 
questions on the basis of a justice above all men and nations, 
because it is the justice of God, our Common Creator and 
guarantor of our common inalienable rights. In all issues 
of international import which come up for legitimate dis- 
cussion, it is of paramount importance that we retain a 
common faith that will enable us to settle them on the basis 
of an eternal moral law and even in the spirit of brotherly 
love. We must never capitulate to a philosophy which would 
logically commit us to the slogan that might alone creates 
right in international relations and that citizens within the 
nations are but pawns of the state 

Humanity is facing an age of dislocation. The hierarchical 
ructure of society which largely prevailed throughout history, 
is giving way before a world-wide aspiration to more economic 
and social equality. The masses are on the move. They 
crave knowledge through proper education. They seek food 
to strengthen their bodies. They want a voice in the forma- 
tion of the body politic. They have looked beyond the 
mfining borders of their own village and discovered that 
men elsewhere do live lives that are not utterly joyless. They 
have heard the strong call of the apostles of materialism 
urging them to strike off the age-old chains of slavery which 
bound them and to strike down in hatred those that, it is 
claimed, enslaved them. Millions have been duped by the false 
promises of freedom and have exchanged one set of fetters 
for another and stronger set 

Our government and our people are searching for the 
means by which we can discharge our debt to our fellow 
men. There are those within our ranks who see in Communism 
merely an antagonistic economic system. There are others 
who look upon it as a political system. But in reality it is, 

you well know, a complete philosophical ideology in 
which the spiritual is ruled out as non-existent. International 
Communism has its missionaries in every country in the 
world. These are men and women who are completely dedi- 
cated to the furtherance of those beliefs which they so 
ardently embrace. They are enriched personally by the very 
real sacrifices which they voluntarily make in the prosecution 
f their infamous task. Their mistaken zeal for a vile cause 
puts to shame the lethargy which has been a characteristic 
of the great majority of those who believe in God. In this 
time of crisis, indeed at any time, Sabbath religiosity is not 
enough. Religion is not alone for the synagogue or church 
Ir is for the market-place and the ploughed field, the factory 
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and, above all, the home. The protagonists of dialectical 
materialism, the sowers of class-hatred, the apostles of atheism, 
entice their victims with promises which are an integral 
part of our Judeo-Christian ethic. To the landless peasant 
they offer the hope of land, to the factory worker, a just 
wage, to the debtor, relief from usurious practices, to the 
hungry, an equitable distribution of food, to the ambitious 
young intellectual, active participation in government. None 
of these promises will be kept but they do accomplish the 
end sought. In these things we believe, at least those of us 
who give more than lip service to a belief in God and an 
eternal moral law. But we have not shouted our belief from 
the housetops. We have not been eaten up by zeal for our 
cause. And in our midst we find those who laugh at our 
belief because they have denied the God that gave them 
existence and, without the courage to follow to its logical 
conclusion the philosophy that rules their lives, they never 
theless scoff at those who try to live and act in accordance 
with spiritual ideals. 

Is it not true that there is much more of this materialistic 
approach in our foreign policy than there is of the spiritual 
approach? Have we not largely adopted the Machiavellian 
principles as our guide rather than the principles which we 
so piously proclaim in our churches and synagogues? Are 
we to fight the utmost in materialism with a materialistic 
philosophy shrouded in by hypocritical pietistic phrases? 

I was hungry and you gave me to eat.” Fifty-two (52) 
percent of our fellow men go to bed hungry every night 
while we permit to rot in government storehouses almost 
seven billion dollars worth of food at a daily cost in storage 
of a million dollars. A million dollars a day, three hundred 
and sixty-five million dollars a year spent in the transportation 
of this food to the hungry men, women and children of the 
world, would indeed be in accord with our moral principles. 
But excuses are made that we must not upset the fine balance 
of trade, we must not let one grain of wheat or rice get into 
the mouth of a child who starves in a Communist area. The 
food continues to pile up and rot because you and I have not 
vehemently demanded that our Senators and Representatives 
force this distribution. We are to blame. “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” but do not dare to speak out too 
loudly in favor of independence for those who writhe under 
a colonial rule. If we proclaim our principles in this matter, 
we may offend some of our powerful allies. We may alienate 
some potential friends. Let us be practical, let us be careful, 
let us forget the principles upon which we based our own 
fight for independence. 

In a recent address to the U. N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization, Pope Pius XII said: “For peoples favored 
by nature or the progress of civilization are in danger of 
being rudely awakened one day, if they do not take the 
trouble henceforth to secure for the less fortunate the 
means to live in accordance with human dignity and to 
develop on their own account. To awaken further among 
a great number of individuals and nations this feeling of 
collective responsibility and above all to bring about thereby 
enlightened and generous interventions, is a lofty and noble 
task. In these times of suspicion, division and revolt, the 
moral implications of such a result go far beyond its materia! 
consequences.” 

On December 8, 1955 Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles,* in a speech delivered in Chicago, said: “The coming 
years pose a challenge to our nation and its people. A grudging 
response will not be enough. Nor will public money alone 
provide the answer. An effective response will call for a 
revival of the crusading spirit of our past. 
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“We need to recapture the spirit which animated our 
missionaries, our doctors, our educators, and our merchants 
who, during the last century, went throughout the world 
carrying the benefits of life. For the most part these persons 
were not seeking to make money for themselves, although 
the profit motive was an honorable incentive. What they 
sought, and what they gained, was the unique joy that comes 
from creating and from sharing. 

“It would indeed be tragic if our people, and particularly 
our youth, now became so attracted by mercenary considera- 
tions, by the lure of the market place, that they lost the 
missionary spirit, the sense of destiny, which has been 
characteristic of our nation since its beginning and which 
has made it great. 

“I frequently think of the scriptural promise that material 
things will be added unto those who seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness. This nation has from its 
earliest days been influenced by religious ideals. Our forebears 
believed in a Divine Creator who had endowed all men with 
certain inalienable rights. They believed in a moral law 
and in its concepts of justice, love and righteousness. They 
had a sense of mission in the world, believing it their duty 
to help men everywhere to be and to do what God designed 
They saw a great prospect and were filled with a great purpose 

“Under the impulsion of that faith, there developed here 
an area of spiritual, intellectual and economic vigor the like 
of which the world had never seen. It was no exclusive 
preserve. Indeed, sharing was a central theme. Millions were 
welcomed from other lands to share equally the opportunities 
of the founders and their heirs. Through missionary activities 
and the establishment of schools and churches American 
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ideals were carried throughout the world. Our Government 
gave aid and comfort to those elsewhere who sought to 
increase human freedom. 

“Meanwhile, material things were added to us. Now we 
must take care lest those by-products of great endeavor seem 
so good that they become promoted to be the all-sufficien: 
end 

“That is the danger against which we must always be on 
guard. That is particularly the case today, when a huge 
materialistic state like the Soviet Union, thwarted in its efforts 
to aggrandize itself by force, coldly and cruelly calculates on 
how to exploit, for its selfish ends, the aspirations of the 
peoples of less-developed lands. 

What the world needs to know at this juncture is that 
our nation remains steadfast to its historic ideals, and follows 
its traditional course of sharing the spiritual, intellectual 
and material fruits of our free society; in helping the captives 
to become free and helping the free to remain free, not 
merely in a technical sense, but free in the sense of genuinc 
opportunity to pursue happiness, in the spirit of our Declar 
ation of Independence.” 

What the world needs to know is that we do indeed reject 
the naturalistic philosophy that denies our dependence on 
an eternal, omnipotent and loving God. What the world 
needs to know and what we must tell the world by action 
as well as by word, is that we see in all men, regardless of 
color, nationality or creed, the image of God and our brother 
If you have principles, prepare to defend them now against 
the ruthless attacks of a godless enemy and against the 
personal intellectual laziness that would lull you into imbecilic 


apathy. 


The Argentine Drama 


THE RISE AND FALL OF A DICTATOR 


By JOSHUA B. POWERS, Director, Inter-American Press Association; New York representative of La Prensa, Buenos Ares, 
Argentina 


Delivered to the Argentine-American Chamber of Commerce, New York City, March 7, 1956 


UAN DOMINGO PERON began his rise to power 

as a secret agent of Hitler. Twelve years later he was 

ejected from power as a vulgar dictator without 
principles or program. 

The announced purposes of Perdén’s rebellion against his 
government in 1943 were (a) to put an end to fraud; (b) 
to carry out international agreements; and (c) to impose 
rigid administrative morality. The real purposes were stated 
in a circular secretly distributed among the members of the 
GOU. This document declared that the Argentine army 
accepted Hitler as a guide in war and in peace and that 
it accepted the task of establishing leadership in South 
America. 

“Our government,” said the document, “will be an inflexibl 
dictatorship, although at first it will make whatever concessions 
are necessary while settling itself solidly. It will draw in the 
people, but infallibly the people will have to work, want, 
and obey. Work more and want more than any other people! 

Only by this means can it carry out the armament 
program indispensable for the conquest of the continent 
Like Germany, through the radio, through the controlled 
press, through the cine, through books, through the church 
and through education it will create in the people a spirit 
favorable to comprehend the heroic road that it must follow 
Only thus can it be brought to renounce the easy life that 


it now leads. Our generation will be a generation sacrificed 
to a higher good: the Argentine fatherland, which soon will 
shine with unequalled brilliance for the greater good of th 
Continent and of all humanity!” The program laid down i: 
this document was inspired by Hitler's agents in Argentin 
and its purpose was to break down the American politi 
ind academi system 

Perén's service to Hitler and his acceptance of Nazism 
and Fascism are well known. Among others, the Blue Boo} 
published by the United States Department of 
investigations carried out by Silvano Santander show that 
Perén's GOU and his program were part of Hitler's was 
plans, were financed to some extent from the German Em 
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American specialists. There is evidence not only that Perén 
was on Hitler's payroll but that Eva Perén also was in the 
Shortly after 


bassy, and represented the group thinking of Hitler’s Sout! 


same service even before she met her colone! 
he first emerged as a Jeader, Perdn said frankly in an interview 
that he had decided to become the Mussolini of Argentin 
Reminded that Mussolini had come to rest hanging from 
a lamppost, he replied that he had studied Mussolini 
mistakes and would himself make no such mistakes 

Orto Meinen, Minister-Counsellor of the German Embassy 
wrote a letter to his associate, Captain Niebuhr, on June 12 
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1943 in which he said, “During the last week I have scar 
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had time to collect for you the clippings from EL PAMPERO 
and the DEUTSCHE LA PLATA ZEITUNG which I enclose 
I have night and day been traveling or receiving party mem- 
bers; from every part of the country they come to see me 
My efforts have not been useless. The success of the revolution 
led by our friends has been complete as you will understand 
on reading the enclosed clippings. We have also triumphed 
all along the line on matters related to the foreign policy. 

From a confidential report sent by Princess Kaourdacheff 
it 1s seen that the United States Government will immediately 
recognize the new government. This is equivalent to a 
triumph under the inspired direction of our friend Perdén 
over the stupid Roosevelt. It was he also who insisted on the 
expulsion of General Rawson who, as Miss Duarte assures me 
was incorporated into the Revolution only to keep him from 
opposing the movement with his numerous friends among the 
officers at the decisive moment. An unreliable man, the fal! 
of Castillo made him an unnecessary one. Miss Duarte showed 
me a letter from her lover in which there are given the 
following general lines to be followed in the future by the 
revolutionary government: “The Argentine working men were 
born as herd animals and as such they will die. To govern 
hem it is enough to give them only food, work, and herd 
laws which will keep them in check.’ This is what Colonel 
Peron is supposed to have said 

If I am not mistaken, Mussolini previously used the 
expression ‘herd animals’ to refer to the unlettered Italians 
Peron continues in the good school 

Everything that so far has opposed us has been over- 
thrown by force. The congress is dissolved, the cursed 
Committee 0.10 (investigating committee) is closed. The 
two British agents in the overthrown government are behind 
bars. The police is firmly in the hands of our friends and, 
therefore, in our hands.” 

The above letter and other official German documents 
that threw light on Perdén's relationship with Hitler were 
found after the fall of Hitler, some in the American Zone 
atid some in the Russian Zone. Many of these documents 
that are in American hands either have not yet been studied 
or if they have been studied, the contents have not fully been 
revealed 

Only parts of the documents now in the hands of the 
Russians have leaked out, but there has been enough so that 
the French newspaper LA CROIX in its edition on September 
6th last went so far as to state that Perdn’s cooperation 
in these latter times with the Communists was to some extent 
due to demands made upon him by the Kremlin backed up 
by knowledge gained from documents found in German 
archives. In any event, even after Hitler lost his war, Peron 
continued to protect, collaborate with, and perhaps make 
use of Hitler's agents as, for instance, the German aviators, 
Colonel Hans Ulrich Rude! and General Adolf Galland, 
both of whom were carried on the Argentine Government's 
payroll in Cérdoba until recently. Although it has not 
officially so far been revealed, it is understood that General 
Galland was recently detained on orders of the investigating 
committee, that papers found in his apartments reveal many 
facts'of past and present Argentine collaboration, and that 
persons so far publicly unnamed recently spirited him out 
of the country before he could be officially questioned. 

Among papers found in the possession of Colonel Rudel 
was the copy of a letter written by the English Nazi Sir 
Oswald Mosley on May 2, 1955, asking Perén to send 
Colonel Rudel on another mission to visit Nazis in Europe 
ind revealing that Mosley had been on a secret visit to 
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Another interesting story that is so far not publicly 
confirmed suggests that the great collection of art treasures 
stolen from galleries in Europe that was reported to have 
been sent to Argentina for safe-keeping by Hitler's heirs 
not only has been found but also has been found to have 
been seized by Perdén. If this report is accurate, the news of 
the contents of the cache probably will soon create something 
of a sensation and call forth claims by former owners. 

On June 4, 1943 when Perén first moved into power, a man 
could buy a shave, a haircut, a cup of coffee, a newspaper, 
and a trip on the streetcar for a peso. Twelve years later 
these would cost him nine pesos and twenty cents. On the 
same date he could buy a suit of clothes made to measure 
from good woolen cloth, a hat, a shirt, a pair of shorts, an 
undershirt, a pair of socks, a pair of shoes, and a tie for one 
hundred seventy pesos. Twelve years later these would cost 
him one thousand two hundred and fifty pesos. On June 4, 
1943 Argentine currency was backed one hundred percent 
by gold or its equivalent. Today the currency is pure paper 
backed by faith resting on a deficit. 

On June 4, 1943 Perén set out to capture and hold total 
power. His methods were those used previously by the 
Fascists, the Nazis and the Communists. Bread and circus, 
the big lie, and corruption! Along with these he cheered 
many people with false promises or bright word pictures. 
And at times he really did play Santa Claus. Just before 
election in 1946, for instance, he ordered that everyone 
should be paid at year-end an extra month's wages, a 
precedent that continues to be followed. During his first few 
years in power, requests for higher wages were almost auto- 
matically granted. To wage earners this looked like Kingdom 
Come even though deductions came to make a big difference 
in the net paycheck. Every time the pay went up the total 
deductions also went up, which made it possible for Perén 
to grasp and spend seventy thousand million newly printed 
pesos, which sum today hangs as a debt over the nation. 
Meanwhile, one by one, he was grasping the reins that 
controlled all the vital forces in the nation. 

It is not possible here to go into details or completely to 
reveal the methods that Perén followed in subjecting his 
people, but briefly here are some of them: 

On the advice of his German collaborators, his first 
preoccupation was to gain control of large liquid funds that 
could be freely dispersed at will and without supervision 
of any kind. He began with a national collection for the 
reconstruction of the earthquake damaged city of San Juan, 
but did not spend the fund for that purpose. After this in- 
troduction to the vast profits to be gained by pious deception, 
he continued through a myriad of devious paths to levy 
special and illegal tribute on every source of wealth. Bankers 
in all the great world centers can point out to you many of 
these trails if they choose, and investigating committees in 
Buenos Aires have recently revealed and continue to reveal 
more astonishing facts. It has been brought out, for instance, 
that several years ago when Perén announced that he was 
returning to private enterprise for the marketing of Argen- 
tina's cereal crops, he did in fact create for this purpose 
a privately controlled monopoly of which he was personally 
a beneficiary. 

To focus attention away from his own acts of suppression, 
he adopted the well-known technique of creating a foreign 
foe that could be soundly attacked to the delight of the 
crowd and without risk to the attacker. This explains the 
campaign slogan: “Perén versus Braden.” That controversy 
was not based on acts by the United States Ambassador nor 
was there really much for Peron to fight except the Communist 
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inspired illusion of Yankee imperialism. His people, however, 
loved the spectacle of their giant fighting a North American 
giant, and the Communists worldwide especially loved it. 

Desiring quickly to draw to him as many influential 
groups as possible, Peron made a deal with the hierarchy 
of the Catholic Church through which he allowed the Church 
to establish religious instruction in the public schools. Later 
when Perén no longer was afraid of their influence and 
repudiated his bargain, the Cardinal and his associates must 
bitterly have repented this collaboration. 

In order to control other groups, he resorted freely to 
corruption. He corrupted with money and he corrupted with 
power. He corrupted civilians, labor leaders, officers high in 
the army, and those in command of the police. A favored 
and easy method of cheap corruption was the friendly gesture 
made in granting a permit to import a motor car. These 
permits could be and were often sold illegally by the grantees 
for large sums, and it must have been embarrassing to some 
of them when later Perén became very angry and hurt 
because they had so far forgotten their honor as to make 
an illegal gain. 

Since the economic strength of the Argentine people rested 
largely in the hands of their principal primary producers, 
the farmers and cattlemen, Perén set out to belittle and 
weaken them. First, he reduced their incomes by giving a 
marketing monopoly to the IAPI (a state institution) which 
sold at high prices abroad but paid the farmers only a fraction 
of the world price. Next, he enticed away their laborers, 
offering them jobs in the newly created factories while at 
the same time granting the farmers no machines with which 
to replace the men. In following this policy, he went so 
far as to make it illegal for sons to work for their fathers 
on the farm. Coincidentally, he raised the battle cry “Down 
with the Oligarchy”, a cry esentially as false and as meaning- 
less as that other slogan, “Perén versus Braden”. 

As he must be dominant in power, he considered also that 
he must be dominant in beneficence, for which purpose he 
made use of his wife whose talent for taking in large sums 
and giving out small sums in spectacular style soon became 
notorious. They created a monopoly of charity and repeatedly 
told the Argentine people how fortunate they were to be 
so well loved. Very few people realize, however, that the 
organizational basis of their welfare work consisted of many 
charitable institutions that had existed for years or for 
generations and that were taken over forcibly, together with 
their assets and their responsibilities. Vast funds were collected 
in the name of charity, but no public record was revealed 
either of their amount or their use. 

As forecast in the document already quoted, Perén at 
once set about gaining control of all means of communication 
and information. The radio was forcibly secured; and the 
world knows what happened to the press, because fortunately 
the world happened to be interested in one great newspaper 
that made up an important part of the Argentine press, LA 
PRENSA. At the time of his fall, Perén controlled all means 
of mass communication. The Argentine people, therefore 
knew only what they were expected to know or what they 
learned through rumor or underground channels. 

From the beginning of the administration, control of 
education began with the discharge of honest, outspoken 
teachers. It proceeded until in 1949 the schools were flooded 
with their first textbook bearing the portraits of Perén and 
Eva, after which the Minister of Education officially demanded 
that more and more books “must refer to Perén and Evita 
from one cover to the other”. The recent official investigation 
brought out a list of 100 textbooks that had been pur into 
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the schools and that were devoted to the glorification of the 
dictator and his wife. In spite of the pressure to dominate 
education, however, many teachers and many students retained 
their integrity. 

It is elementary under Fascism, Nazism, and Communism 
that the state is controlled under a one-party system. Perén 
early set out to establish this system, dominating opponents 
by his political police, by numerous arrests, by frequent resort 
to torture. He forbade assembly and made it impossible for 
the old political parties to conduct campaigns either by th 
spoken or the printed word. 

While wrecking their institutions and suppressing their 
rights, he hugely entertained the populace. Like Roman 
emperors of old, he built up stables of gladiators, pugilists, 
football players, swimmers, tennis players, and hordes of 
young girls and boys whom he dedicated to amoral life 
and the cult of the physical. 

In an editorial published recently, LA PRENSA quoted 
a speech that Cicero made at a time when the Romans wer« 
losing their institutions. “The Republic is always well attacked 
by its enemies,” he said, “and it always defends itself badly 
Those who are destined to suffer the worst consequences of 
aggression are slow to react, and when they do react it is 
too late because they have already lost everything.” 

In Argentina the people, in fact, came near to losing 
everything. During eighty years before 1930 Argentina was 
a free country living under free democratic institutions. In 
1930 they suffered their first serious reversal, but in 1943 
Perén Jed the raid that ended by destroying their freedoms 
looting their country, wasting their savings, wounding their 
dignity, and loading them with debt. In 1943 Argentina had 
the strongest currency in the world and a record unbroken 
in modern times for integrity in finance. It was a country 
filled with goods, machines, and stored-up wealth of all 
kinds, equivalent to gold, because these things could only be 
bought with hard currency previously earned and saved. By 
1955, most of these material possessions had been consumed 
wasted, or appropriated by the privileged. 

It seems almost unbelievable that an intelligent, under 
standing, and free people would allow this to happen, bu 
since peace and order disappeared from the world in 1914 
we have seen it happen many times. Well fed, busy with 
their own affairs, prosperous and confident, other peoples 
also have allowed themselves to be captured by demagogues 
who approached them with smiles and gifts. Even the United 
States had its Huey Long. Many peoples have waked up after 
a political spree to find themselves the victims of prolonged 
and debilitating headaches. 

The act of surrender is all too easy. It may even seem 
pleasant at the time. But the road back to law, order, and 
self-respect is long and not easy to travel. 

The Argentine people is a superior people. It is well 
educated, politically sophisticated, of sound racial origins 
without deep conflicts, and there has been no nationa! 
hunger. After the tyrant Rosas was overthrown, the great 
grandfathers of the present generation adopted in 1853 
model constitution that guaranteed them the rights of free 
men and the social peace of sound institutions. For more 
than three generations they lived and prospered under th: 
constitution and in fact became rich and rather complacent 
Many of them became more devoted to their schemes, thei: 
vanities, and their pleasures than to their responsibilities 

They particularly did not like compromise or self-sacrifice 
Intransigence, refusal to cooperate or subordinate oneself 
became a kind of endemic disease and one’s vanity seemed 
more important than the national good. 
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Peron was elected president in 1946 because his opponents 
were disunited, because he mene all employers to give an 
extra month's pay to everybody just before the election, and 
because he promised them plenty of apple pie and ice cream 
forever after. It did not take long, however, before many 
began to wake up to what had happened. During ten 


years the process of disillu ioning grew until finally it 
lominated publi opinion and made possible the events of 
155 that ended in the flight of the dictator. 
rhis victory over total power concentrated in the hands 


of one man is the only instance in modern times of a people, 
led from outside by arms or money, facing and defeating 
machine guns and the bombers. Without a strong 
national hero to lead them, without proper organization or 
munications, but with individual courage and moral con 
n they arose and faced whatever was to come, deter- 
mined that they would no longer endure the shame put upon 

Some of the army and of the air force early joined th 
movement. Almost everyone in the Navy Was active against 

e regime. The navy bombed Mar del Plata and threatened 

Buenos Aires. Perén raved, swore to his minister: 
he would fight to the end, that he would personally carry 
machine gun into the streets. Two hours later he fled 
retly to save his skin, leaving his ministers to surrend: 
ind to pay his debt to th e people. 

How had this come about? The history of the gathering 
strength of rebellion is made up of many elements and 
dramatic episodes. No single person and no single group 
can claim most of the credit. Abroad, the Inter-American 
Press Association and the free press of the world kept th 
aware of Peron’s aggression. At home, 
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students, younger officers of the army and navy, the fraternity 
of those who met in jail, the ladies who copied and distributed 
pamphlets, mothers and fathers who resented the amoral 
teaching of their young, political leaders of the opposition 
parties, all contributed to form growing public opinion 
Organization developed from secret and often betrayed 
centers! Cell groups of five were established in many sections 
Arms were privately accumulated, many of these being 
a ght from the workingmen to whom they had been dis- 
ited for Perén’s defense. 

ian began under the leadership of the navy, precipitated 
by a wave of resentment that ran through the country when 
Peron followed the suggestion made to him by the Com- 
munists and attacked the Church. Defeated at first, the navy 
persisted. Perén wheedled, then threatened; terror mounted 
among the families after Perén’s mob attacked and destroyed 
churches; and a second movement started, this time in the 
interior. Coordination and communication were better. Lead- 
ers appeared among the higher officers of the army. The people 
were aflame with ecstasy. Perén collapsed. 

A hundred years earlier Rosas collapsed and fled in 
British gunboat. Perén fled in a Paraguayan gunboat. 

Paraguay didn’t want him. Peru refused him transit. Brazil 
moved him on his way to Panama. Somoza withdrew his 
invitation to Nicaragua. His Cuban friends went back into 
hiding. Switzerland winced at the prospect of his visit. His 
Communist friends in Mexico were not strong enough to 
get him a permit to enter. Chile sent word that there was 
too much at stake. 

So, there he sits: fulminating, homeless and with nowhere 
to go; useless also—except, perhaps, to his friends in Moscow 


How Much And What Kind Of Physical 
Exercise Should A Business Man Take? 


FOR HIS JOB? 


By MAX R. BURNELL, M.D., Corporation Medical Director, General Motors Corporation; Member Advisory Committee on 
Occupational Health to the Surgeon General of the United States 


Delivered Before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, February 13, 1956 


HE BUSINESS executive today occupies a most prom- 
inent place in the news, what with Congressional in- 
vestigations, prognostications, mergers, expansions, and 
so forth. Even the state of his health and physical fitness comes 
under the spotlight of publicity. Since accepting this assign- 
ment today, I kept a list of various articles in newspapers and 
magazines deploring the health of the business man as they 
saw it. | can assure you that it made very depressing reading. 
Here are some of the titles of these articles: 
MODERN DAY TENSIONS THE CAUSE OF MENTAL 
BREAKDOWN’ 
THE PACE THAT KILLS” 
“HEALTHY MEN FOUND AILING” 
“HEART DISEASE AND ULCERS—THE DISEASES OF 
THE EXECUTIVE’ 
THE UNITED STATES BUSINESS MAN MUST DE- 
CIDE TO SLOW DOWN OR BLOW UP” 
One article even quoted Ralph Waldo Emerson to the 
effect that “the greatest geniuses have the shortest biographies.” 
One must admit there is just enough truth in some of these 
statements to give us pause for reflection. The stresses and 





emotional strains associated with the management of a busi- 
ness or an industrial organization can have a definite effect 
upon the health of the executives. With all these doctors 
present, I would like to qualify that statement a little and 
say that while we do not know positively that some of the 
stresses and strains are the direct cause of disability, I think 
that all of them would agree that they certainly aggravate a 
condition, once it has its inception. 

I also think it is significant that The Economic Club of 
Detroit has included in its program a discussion of physical 
fitness. 

Before, | was asked several times if I was going to give 
advice. I found out that advice is a little fraught with danger. 
And it reminded me of the English composition class that 
was assigned to write an essay of four paragraphs. One little 
girl chose the Greek philosopher Socrates as her subject. 
Each paragraph that she wrote consisted of but one sentence: 
‘Socrates was a great and wise man. The people loved Socrates. 
Socrates gave advice to the people. The people poisoned 
Socrates.” 

Health is a very personal matter, and for many it remains 
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so throughout their life. But for the business man, who is 
responsible for the success of his organization and the welfare 
of his associates, his health becomes more than just a personal 
consideration 

Good health in itself is not an end but a means, for no life 
is worth living unless it results in a contribution to the welfare 
of others. You as business men have a full realization of this. 
And to many of you, it is your creed. 

To those of us who have been charged with the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining the health of a large employed population 
we have come to realize that our main responsibility is to 
further programs which will continue an individual's efficiency. 
And to attempt to prevent those things which affect in- 
dividual capacity. We recognize that leadership has its price 
and most certainly takes its toll. There has been a serious 
need for orientation to health, as in the past we have been 
oriented to sickness and disease. 

I would like to divide my contribution to this discussion 
into three parts: the business man himself; his job; and the 
part that exercise can play in keeping him physically and 
mentally fit. 

For an executive to attempt to run his business without 
inventory controls and operating budgets, I think you would 
agree would be foolhardy indeed. There has been an increasing 
realization that inventory control of the health of key per- 
sonnel is just as important, for in the final analysis an efficient 
management is the most important asset of any business. We 
in General Motors believe in that. We have just completed 
our 30,000th examination on our executive group. It would 
take me the rest of the time allotted to me to tell you of 
some of the wonderful advantages that program has been 
to us. 

Now, few of us come out of these examinations without 
warnings. We aré told that this or that exists which needs 
observation or correction. These warnings come as a result of 
physical findings; some deviation from what is considered to 
be normal. But what too often is one of the real bases for 
the existence of these conditions, the causative factors too 
frequently overlooked. They are the work stresses and 
emotional tensions of the job. 

I would like to quote from a famous diagnostician from a 
national clinic that pioneered in these physical appraisals or 
evaluations of physical fitness. He stated: 

“The most striking common failing for business men that 

have come under my observation is a lack of mental acuity. 

This lack of alertness may result from an overburdening 

of multiple interests and responsibilities—a sort of mental 

saturation. Ir is more probably explained in terms of 
disease or deterioration of the vascular system which re- 
sults in an inadequate supply of blood to the brain, and 
vascular difficulties are certainly a major cause of physical 
disability, especially in the executive age group.” 
This reference to the vascular system quite naturally brings 
up the subject of coronary heart disease. Mr. Francis J 
Curtis, Vice President of the Monsanto Chemical Company, in 
an address before the American Chemical Society, outlined 
what he called requirements for a coronary club. I personally 
feel that there is a long waiting list for admittance to this 
club, and I am apprehensive that some of us are fulfilling 
the requirements to a greater degree than we realize. Mr 
Curtis said, “These rules might sound facetious, but that 
does not mean that they should not be taken seriously.” His 
requirements: “Your job comes first; personal considerations 
are secondary. Go to the office evenings, Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays. Take the briefcase home on the evenings when 
you don’t go to the office. This provides a splendid opportunity 
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to relieve completely all the troubles and worries of the day 
Never say no to a request. Accept all invitations to meetings, 
banquets and committees. Do not eat a restful meal; always 
plan a conference during the lunch hour. Fishing and hunting 
are a waste of time and money. You never bring back enough 
fish or game to justify the expense.” “It is poor policy to 
take all the vacation time that is provided to you. Finally, 
never delegate responsibility to others. Carry the entire load 
at all times.” 

“The most deceitful thought in the world,” Mr. Curtis con 
cluded, “is that ‘it can’t happen here. We always feel that 
it is the other fellow’s house that is going to be struck by 
lightning, or somebody else’s automobile that is to be smashed 
up 

It is my own observation that long hours at a desk or at a 
conference table, repeated day after day, result in a muscular 
tension which can be more physically fatiguing than heavy 
manual labor. You only have to observe an executive at his 
desk—his fists clenched, his brows furrowed, his legs crossing 
and re-crossing—to realize that here is a man who certainly 
is not working at top efficiency. He has not learned that 

h 


relaxation through proper exercise avoids much of the tension 


which results in complaints of stiff necks, leg and back aches 
exhaustive fatigue and insomnia 

Here then we have a spiralling of tensions, both mental 
and physical. To quote Mr. Jay Bender, Director of the 
Physical Fitness Program of Peoria, Illinois, “We are all 
animals, whether we admit it or not, and we need physical 
activity, and adrenalin which is supplied when our emotions 
are aroused gives us the power to punch somebody in the 
nose or run like the dickens. Since neither action is smiled 
upon these days—we boil inside. This extra steam needs an 
outlet. Walk it off; swim it off; we have to exercise to get 
it out of our system.” Of course, we are all acquainted with 
the wisecracking type who shrugs off such advice with, “Well, 
I am already pushing 50, and that is enough exercise for any- 
one.” He obviously does not appreciate the need to disassociate 
himself from the various tension-building conflicts and frustra- 
tions of his daily job. To those who do recognize such a need, 
the most satisfying relief comes through physical exercise 

Are there all-inclusive rules for a physical exercise program 
that would satisfy individual needs? Times does not permit 
that I should go into a detailed discussion of this, and of 
course we have the authority, Dr. Steinhaus, who will discuss 
that more in detail. Personally I think that the question 
answers itself. Ir brings to mind the old saying, “What is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

The objective of physical exercise as related to the job is 
two-fold. First, to disassociate the mind from the stresses of 
the day, and, second, to produce a relaxed feeling of well 
being by the reduction of muscular tension. Any exercise 
that may be suggested for the business man must take into 
consideration his health budget, and this cannot be em 
phasized too much, because that is where the value of these 
annual physical appraisals comes in. Because too much exerc! 
especially in competitive sports, can be more detrimental th 
no exercise at all. 

One difficult problem that we do experience, in the aggre 
sive business man, is to encourage him to exercise moderately 
He carries his competitive spirit over into the hours t 
should be given to relaxation. That is the reason why suj 
vised games and exercises are so important. At the YMCA 
or Athletic Club, physical fitness experts are trained to 
recognize the difference between relaxing exercise and fatigu 
ing exertion. Their classes are planned accordingly. I v 
pleased to learn through Mr. Lynn Russel] that your own 
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Detroit YMCA is conducting Physical Fitness Clinics. These 
were stimulated by the report of Dr. Hans Kraus on the 
lack of physical fitness of American youth. And by means 
of his Kraus-Weber test, certain exercises can be recommended 
to improve the physical fitness of any one individual that 
failed anyone of these particular appraisals or tests. 

A good game of volley ball, or an evening of bowling, 
combines the two ingredients best suited for the average 
business man. First, enough outlet for his competitive spirits, 
ind sufficient physical exercise to tone his muscles and 
stimulate his circulation. These ingredients, of course, are 
found in many sports. However, unless carefully checked, 
over-exertion may offset the beneficial effects of exercises, 
especially in the executive age group. 

On television the other evening I was thrilled to sce a 
number of older men competing in a curling match. One 
look into their faces and you knew that their business 
worries had been forgotten in the excitement of the contest. 
And did you ever try to lift one of those curling stones? 

The trend toward suburban living has provided many 
business men with the opportunity for more outdoor activity 
One prominent Detroit business man recently stated that 
walking his dog each evening, and taking him for long hikes 
over the week-end provided him with the mental and physical 
relaxation he needed to offset the stress of his job. Others 
find relaxation in gardening. One cannot have his mind on 
business when he is planning or carrying forward his flower 
or vegetable garden. And besides, those commercial fertilizers 
lon't come in 5-pound sacks 

Detroit business men are particularly favored by the un- 
equalled opportunities for relaxation made possible by our 
fresh water lakes. The thousands of licensed craft that ply 
these waters indicate the extent to which this means has 
been taken to get away from it all. And maintenance work 
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on his crafe is largely performed by the owner. The physical 
exercise involved in this work has had a beneficial effect in 
keeping the boating enthusiast physically and mentally fit. 

Up to this point you probably have been wondering about 
golf as an antidote for business tension. I purposely have 
lefr it to the last. Golf as a game deserves the popularity it has 
attained, and with the increasing number of private and 
municipal courses, and with the advent of the driving range, 
this form of relaxation is no longer a recreation of the 
privileged. Golf unquestionably provides the ingredients 
previously mentioned—an outlet for a competitive spirit, and 
sufficient exercise to relax a lot of knotted muscles. It most 
certainly can be recommended, but not without some reserva- 
tions. Too often unfortunately the foursome is made up of 
business associates, prospective customers or clients. The 
increase in so-called businessmen’s golf has led to the observa- 
tion that the golf course is becoming little more than an 
office with trees. Personally, I do not know whether this 
indictment is justified or not. However, I submit that an 
afternoon in that type of environment is not conducive to 
obtaining the objective sought in exercise—the release from 
business tension. 

In this brief discussion, I have tried to express and to stress 
my conviction that from the business man’s standpoint much 
more is to be derived from physical exercise than just exercise 
itsel—as important as that is. True, if we can keep that belt 
in the same notch where it was five years ago, a great deal 
towards health maintenance has been accomplished. How- 
ever, as related to the job, a mind relaxed from tensions is as 
much to be desired as firm abdominal muscles. Equanimity 
in a world full of stress is an asset of outstanding value to 
the present-day business executive. No one really wants to be 
a business casualty. Live each day unto itself—and play a 
little. Thank you. 


How Much And What Kind Of Physical 
Exercise Should A Business Man Take? 


FOR HIS HEALTH AND PLEASURE? 


By ARTHUR H. STEINHAUS, Ph.D., Director, Division of Health and Education, Dean and Professor of Physiology, George 
Williams College, Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered Before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, February 13, 1956 


OME YEARS ago I had the privilege of cooperating 
with the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in the making 
of a film on exercise. I became a little annoyed at the 

Vice President with whom I was working at the time when 
he told me, “I don’t need exercise; all I do is go like this with 
my fingers and I already feel much better.” But when I tried 
rapidly opening and closing my hands | observed there was 
something to it, so I looked into it a little bit. You know that 
our fatigue—that is, most of the tiredness that you and | 
feel—is not in our muscles. It is really central; it is in our 
brains. Much of it is due to the fact that there is not enough 
blood going to the brain. An experiment done by Grollman of 
John Hopkins shows us that when a man stands relaxed, 
completely relaxed, leaning against a wall, his heart puts out 
something like four liters of blood per minute. That means 
four liters of blood per minute is going around, can go to 
the lungs to pick up oxygen, can go to the brain to supply 
oxygen to the brain, to keep it awake, and so on. If now I flex 


my forearm twice a second like this, my heart increases its out- 
put so it is mow putting out something like 5.9 liters 
of blood per minute. If instead I should raise my right or 
left thigh once a second, I would virtually double the output 
of my heart. In other words, something like two gallons of 
blood, instead of one per minute. So, just a little exercise 
drives more blood back to the heart, the heart has more to 
push out, to pick up oxygen in the lungs and then to go to 
all parts of the body including the brain. 

When you sit absolutely still, you become very tired. In 
fact, if you stand entirely still or are suspended in a vertical 
position you will faint. Maybe you can take it for thirty 
minutes. Many people can take it only half that long. Without 
movement we faint. Those of you who pay for radio or TV 
advertising want a belly laugh at least once every two or 
three minutes in your programs lest your listeners doze off. 
I sometimes feel it would be much better if the speaker sat 
down and the audience moved around because the movement 
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itself keeps one alert. Then at least the offending part of the 
gathering would fall asleep. 

Movement is a law of life. Next time you dictate and you 
have to walk up and down like a caged lion, say to yourself, 
‘It keeps my brain clear.” It really does. Movement pumps 
the blood around. The heart can push out blood, something 
like fourteen tons of it a day; but you don’t have that much 
blood in your body so the same blood goes round and round 
and round. But that powerful heart is unable to get it back 
It depends upon muscles all over the body—arms, legs, the 
digestive tract muscles, the breathing muscles; all these—to 
drive the blood back. And as this peripheral heart, so-called, 
slows down there is not enough blood coming back to the 
heart to be again pushed out to the brain and other organs 
Short on oxygen to the brain, we feel sleepy, dopey, or even 
faint. Movement is absolutely essential. 

In an audience of this kind, it is unwise to mention any 
one great advertiser, but when we are indebted to a company 
for constantly reminding us of a great principle of physiology, 
one might at least make a suggestion that will establish the 
connection more firmly in our minds. So picture for yourself 
the little girl in your office who has been sitting on her 
stenographic seat all afternoon typing for you. She gets a little 
dopey feeling, that is, a fatigued feeling, and finally about 
3:00 o'clock she reaches for her purse, she pulls out a nickel, 
she walks down to the end of the hall, to a big box—some 
times painted green, trimmed with red; sometimes the reverse 
She looks for the slot only to find the darned machine is sold 
out. Maybe she shakes her fist at it. If she is thirsty she can 
drink water, which is in the adjoining bubbler. She should 
be thankful—she’s already gotten full good out of the opera- 
tion for even the company tells her it is “The Pause that 
Refreshes.” If we conscientiously incorporated this principle 
into our day’s program we would not sit still so long. The 
coffee break, of course, is a contribution with this intention 
But when they go off into a little room, sit and do nothing 
but coke and smoke, no one gets his money’s worth. Move- 
ment would pay higher returns. 

In Holland the telephone company has sold its employees 
the idea to do a little light exercising—limbering up exercises 
—during rest periods. They do it standing along side their 
desks. This is what athletes should do to get full value from 
time out. Little recovery value comes from having the players 
lie down on the floor. In basketball, you know, they've 
remedied this. They now come over to the sidelines to talk 
to the coach. Perhaps he has to tell them the next play bur, 
anyway, what makes sense is that they keep moving instead 
of lying flat on the floor. Recovery is accelerated by motion 
Even when you are asleep you normally move at least once 
every ten minutes. Have you had the experience of waking 
up some morning with the wrinkles of the bed sheet on your 
face or chest? You say you slept like a log, and you feel like 
a log. That is because in the thirty minutes or so before 
waking you didn’t move. When otherwise you feel refreshed 
upon waking, you have no doubt been moving around some 
in the preceeding minutes. 

You have no doubt experienced waking up, perhaps a half 
hour before the alarm is supposed to go off, fecling very 
good. But you went back to sleep for another half hour 
and then woke up feeling all tired out. That doesn’t make 
sense, except for the fact that in the last half hour you slept 
like a log—you didn’t move. Even during sleep you must 
move. The most restful sleep is a slightly restless sleep. Let 
us, therefore, incorporate movement into our daily program 
as a refresher for the mind 

Let us now examine another phase of exercise. The trained 
eye of a great coach like Fritz Crisler can, by looking at an 
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athlete, provided he is a one sport man, tell what sport he 
plays. For instance, the flattened chest with heavy, powerful 
pectoral muscles, the somewhat spindly arms, and bent 
forward stoop betray the great basketball player. This coacl 
can also pick out the boxer; he can pick out the wrestler; he 
can pick out the weight lifter. Each sport leaves its mark on 
the player, because certain muscles are used more than other 
muscles, and these muscles by becoming larger and stronget 
shape the body in characteristic fashion, sometimes to the 
point of mild deformity 

The average businessman is also a one sport man. His 
sport is sitting, and so his posture reflects sitting. To put 11 
briefly, he leads with his chin, his belly, his bunions. This 
is our problem—yours and mine. What can we do about 
You will be glad to know that recent research shows that 
it does not take a great deal of exercise, provided it is the 
boratory in Germany where | 


it 


right kind of exercise. In a |: 
had the privilege of working they discovered that a muscl 
can grow only at a certain rate of speed, and a very small 


amount of the right kind of exercise will start it growing at 


that rate. To put it another way, if you should contract any 


once of your muscles tO ibout two-thirds ol its maximum 


1s Once a lay, that 
| 


pulling power and hold that for six secon 
muscle will grow just at fast as it can grow. You can do the 


exercise ten times as often, or hold it sixty seconds instead of 
Six it will not RZrow faster. There seems to be an all-or-none 
principle involved here. This discovery can be of great valu 
to us. You can save time by taking just the right kind and 
amount of exercise and you really do not need to ZO to the 
gymnasium to get it. That is a nice place to go to meet your 
friends and to have the best kind of fun, but you can do the 
getting ready at home—particularly you who suffer inferiority 
feeling when exposing your half-nude bodies to the muscl 
brothers at the gymnasium. Much of this stuff you can and 
should do at home. 

Let me suggest some exercises with this Sheraton-Cadilla 
bath towel. I promised to bring it back. You probably hav 
one that is just as good at home. Tomorrow when you behold 
that noble figure leading with the chin, belly and bunions an 
you decide to correct the same by the latest discoveries of 
German science, proceed as follows 

While rubbing your posterior elevation, stop with 
towel looped behind your neck. Now pull your chin in to 


; 


just where you want it to look right and pull forward on bot 

ends of the towel and resist the towel as hard as you can fo 
just six seconds. Then you're done here. Do it only once. Now 
slide the towel down to get it in the small of your back, and 
while pulling forward on the towel, resist it by contracting 
the muscles in your buttocks behind and belly w n front 
Push back hard against the towel and count six. You don't 
have to count out loud. Now that’s done. Be careful you don 

tear the towel. If you haven't done this lately, go easy 


first time or two lest you introduce a little muscle strain 
Today when there is so much low back pain, not all of it is duc 
to the now fashionable slipped disc enjoyed by so many 
much of it is the resuit of an accentuated forward and down 
ward tipping of the pelvis I am going to stand on this 
so you can see me doing another exercise t should be don 
at home to put your pelvis in proper position. | ver) 
simple one. Many people stand like this with their pelvis 
drooping in front. You can easily pull the pelvis up in the 
front like this. If I cannot show it clearly to you here 
go to a burlesque show. There they call it the “bumy 

It is surprising how thankful our muscles are for a little of 
the right kind of exercise—a strong muscular contraction held 


just six seconds, and then let go 
Now that you are through with the abdomes 
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coming into the right position with the pelvis tipped up in 
the front and pulled downward behind your feet will need 
some attention. I can't show this so well since I still have on 
my shoes, but you can imagine holding the towel in two 
hands like this, with the towel looped under the foot. Now 
with the tips of the toes (not the ball of the foot) push down 
into the loop of the towel and at once pull the towel up 
against the tips of the toes and hold that for six seconds, and 
then let go. Once on each foot and you are done for the day. 
Now you may go to the YMCA or the beach to enjoy exercise 
and your friends 

Let's think for a moment about the heart. Everybody is 
talking about it these days. There is a great deal of scientific 
research to prove that the normal, healthy heart cannot be 
hurt by exercise. By the way, virtually that statement was 
prepared and signed in 1943 by a joint committee represent- 
ing organized physical education and the A.M.A. Among 
the signers was at least one physician who has written several 
books that have frightened many people about the dangers 
of exercise. The evidence from scientific research favors exer- 
ise for the sound heart but one cannot always be sure that 
his heart is sound, particularly as one gets older. The ex 
mayor of my great city, Ex-mayor Kelly, was examined by his 
loctor, given a favorable bill of health, and on his way out of 
the doctor's office died of a heart attack. Medical science has 
not advanced to the point where all kinds of heart and circula- 
tory conditions can be detected even in the hands of the 
finest cardiologist. At best, in the specialist's office you are 
im a sort of service station, you are Riven a Rarage test of 
your heart. There is also such a thing as a road test. I would 
like to talk to you about this road test, the one you should 
do for yourself. For it, I am indebted to Dr. Christian, a 


great cardiologist of the last generation. Here it is: If you do 


bit of exercise—climbing stairs, playing a game of golf, or 
whatever it is—and within ten minutes after the cessation 
of that exercise you do not fee] your heart pounding any 


more (should you carefully count, it might be going faster 
but you wouldn't feel it pounding); your breathing is virtually 
back to normal; also within ten minutes you have at least the 
beginnings of a “comeback” feeling, i.e, you are no more 
completely poohed out and after two hours there remains no 
marked feeling of weakness or fatigue; there is no broken 
night's sleep, and there is no definite sense of fatigue the next 
lay (soreness doesn't count), then whatever you did was all 
right for you. I will say it in reverse so you Can see it again 
from the other side. If after exercise, no matter what it is, 
ten minutes later your heart is still pounding, whatever you 
lid was too much for you. If you still feel somewhat breath 
less, whatever you did was too much for you. If you have 
no “comeback” feeling beginning within ten minutes and after 
two hours you are still very tired, whatever you did was too 
much for you. If you have a broken night's sleep traceable 
to the exercise—not because the baby cried—you again did 
too much. Or if there is undue fatigue carried into the next 
day, you did too much. This test you can apply to yourself 
every time you run the stairs, every time you “step on the 
accelerator,” so to speak. This is the road test. It is a dependable 
one 

If today you can't take this exercise without some of these 
signs showing, often by letting up a bit and slowly increasing 
the exercise dose, you can within a few weeks perhaps retrain 
your heart and circulatory system to take it. Even many cases 
with frank heart disease are now guided under doctor's care 
to more rapid recovery with moderate exercise 


The one thing I regret in this presentation is that my title 
limits me to a discussion of physical exercise. I would like 
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to talk also of the importance of the mental and the spiritual 
in fitness, but the title says “physical” so I am going to talk 
about “zero exercise.” Then I am within the framework of 
my title. Each of us must learn not only to exercise his muscles, 
he must also learn to let go and do nothing with his muscles. 
This is called relaxation. Relaxation is not necessary for the 
muscles; it is necessary for the central nervous system. It is 
a way of “cooling down” the thinking apparatus. Let's look 
at it this way first. When you want to sleep, the first thing you 
do is go into a room and close the door. That is to reduce 
sounds that would enter your ears and keep your brain 
alert. Secondly, you probably regulate the temperature in the 
room so your skin is not overly stimulated. Then you remove 
tightly-fitting clothing and shoes that pinch here and there, 
and put on loose garments. Then you turn out the light, which 
is shooting impulses in through the eyes, to keep you awake 
Finally you take yourself off the vertical position, where 
there is too much pressure on the soles of the feet, and put 
yourself in a horizontal position to distribute the load over a 
greater area, again to relieve incoming impulses. But still you 
can't sleep. There are yet many impulses coming in from tense 
muscles. Now the job is to relax 

How can you shut the doors, close the windows, and turn 
out the lights to reduce stimuli that activate the all important 
eyes and ears” of the muscles, the proprioceptors as they 
are called. This requires a special kind of training. There are 
two schools of thought regarding relaxation: one is the 
Jacobsonian, the other the Sweigardian. Both have advantages 
and you can mix them if you wish. Would you, in the next 
two minutes, take a little exercise with me—one that you 
can do at your desk in just the time it takes us to do it here. 
If you will follow my instructions, I will first tell you what 
Dr. Jacobson would tell you to do. I was his guinea pig 
myself in 1925. Just follow me then. Contract your arm 
muscle. Contract it tightly. Do you feel that? That is tension. 
Now let go. Contract it and feel it—that’s tension. Let it go. 
Now tighten muscles in the other arm. Feel that tension? Let 
it go. Next take the leg muscles —flexors, extensors of lower 
leg, of upper legs, in turn every muscle of the body, starting 
with the arms and legs, then chest, back, abdomen, and finally 
the face. The face is the hardest thing to let go, and the 
eyelids the hardest of all in the face. But with training one can 
learn to recognize tension and then let go. Try this when you 
want to fall asleep. If it doesn’t work, then add what Lulu 
Sweigard suggests. She has found that mental images help 
us to relax. 

If you will bear with me just a few minutes longer we will 
practice Miss Sweigard’s method. Will you now follow sug- 
gestions or ideas that I am going to offer to your mind in the 
next few seconds. Put your arms in the most comfortable posi- 
tion possible. If you fall asleep, I promise to wake you up. 
Now sort of half close your eyes and do just as I tell you to 
do and entertain the ideas that I will suggest to you. First, 
let's take a deep breath, and then let go, and as you let go, 
let everything relax. The chair is holding you up firmly. You 
are sitting hard and heavy against the chair. Your shoulders 
are drooping—relaxed. Your arms are relaxed. Your eyelids 
are relaxed and heavy-heavy-heavy-relaxed. Another deep 
breath—inhale and let it go. Relax. 

Now, I'll put another idea into your mind. One which is 
helpful to many people. Imagine you are slumped over 
something like a large sack of sand—warm, soft-feeling, white 
sand. And each corner of this sack has a tiny hole where your 
arms are and where your legs are. And this sand is trickling 
out over the arms, legs, and wherever it goes, that soft, 
clean, warm sand relaxes you. Relax. Another deep breath 
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and relax. I will ask you to come back now. 

It doesn’t take long to do this. May I suggest that you 
try it when you want to fall asleep. Try it also at any time 
in the course of your busy day when you are tense. Your 
body and your mind will snap back, more alert, from just 
a few moments of utter relaxation. 

My final suggestion is to remember the law or rule of 
the heart. The heart starts beating long before you are born 
and keeps going regularly until the very end of life. If it 
should stop to rest on week-ends, we wouldn't last long. 
The heart contracts about three to four-tenths of a second, 
and then it relaxes about three to fovr-tenths of a second. 
About half the time it is relaxed, and half the time it is 
contracting. How foolish it is for us to put all of our 
relaxation on week-ends, or even at night. Let us follow 
the rule of the heart and in the course of the day, at your 
desk, when you are waiting for the next trouble bringer— 
after he has already cleared your last guarding secretary's 
desk—before he gets into your office you have five or ten 
seconds to relax. If you train yourself, those ten seconds 
can make a tremendous difference to you. Alsu, while you are 
at your desk you can pull in your stomach or do the bumps, 
if you prefer it that way. In other words, move, wiggle, 
stretch, yawn, relax and pull up your stomach, your chin, 
your arches at your desk. Do them on company time. Do 
them while you are going from one place to another. Weave 
them everywhere into the day's routine. Remember the 
rule of the heart—you will last longer if you distribute 
exercise, refreshment, and relaxation throughout the day 
rather than leave them for evenings or week-ends. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “DR. STEIN- 
HAUS, YOU DIDN’T REFER TO ONE EXERCISE WHICH 
I UNDERSTAND IS QUITE BENEFICIAL TO EXECU- 
TIVES. THAT IS, WHERE WE ATTEND SO MANY 
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LUNCHEONS AND BANQUETS, TO GRADUALLY 
PUSH OURSELVES AWAY FROM THE TABLE. HOW 
FAR THEREFORE IS EXERCISE VALUABLE IN RE 
DUCING WEIGHT?” 

DR. ARTHUR H. STEINHAUS: Mr. Crow, I am glad 
you mentioned that exercise. That was invented by one of 
my students in the Twenties. The question of exercise for 
weight reduction is a rather troublesome one. Imagine an 
automobile that gave you something like 70 miles to the 
gallon, and once you had gas in the gas tank you couldn't 
take it out of the tank—you had to run it through the motor 
The body is something like that. It works at a mechanical 
efficiency of something like 30 percent. It takes a lot of 
exercise to burn up fat or food that we take in. For instance 
you would have to walk, at a rate of 2 miles an hour, for 
144 miles to burn up a pound of fat. If you walk a mile 
in 174% minutes, you have to walk 661% miles. If you do 
it in horsebacking, 44 miles—that's you, not the horse. If you 
want to do it playing ping pong, it is |7'4 hours of ping 
pong. You have to play football for four hours and 48 
minutes to lose a pound of fat. Players do lose more weight, 
put that is just water that goes off. They sweat it out and 
take it back on at the drinking fountain. If you want to 
do it with push-ups, 5,714 push-ups off the floor take off 
a pound of fat. Ordinary office work, eleven 8-hour days 
burns up a pound of fat. You can do all the thinking you 
want to, the hardest mental thought, for one hour on half 
a peanut. The point is this, our body is very efficient as a 
machine. Let no one quote me wrong. Exercise does burn 
up fat, but it burns it up very slowly; and the average man 
hasn't the time, the strength or the inclination to work it 
off by exercise. He better push away from the table and 
never put it into the gasoline tank. That is, watch himself 
when he puts in the calories 
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LMOST NO ONE likes to be rudely awakened from a 
pleasant dream. In choosing, as a title for this address, 
REVEILLE FOR 1956, 1 am not unmindful of the 

line in the old song which reads: “Some day I'm going to 
murder the bugler.’ 
I 
BIPARTISAN EUPHORIA 

Within the last month, we have had enough evidence as 
to the bankruptcy of our bipartisan foreign policy to rock 
even a Republican elephant back upon its heels and to make 
even a Democratic donkey do some vigorous kicking 

Britain, our most important and most reliable ally, is in 
the throes of a financial crisis which will become an outright 
disaster if the island kingdom should ever lose its hold over 
either or both of its two major sources of foreign exchange 
Malaya and the oil fields of the Near East. Both are in 
serious jeopardy 

France, our next most important ally, is paralyzed by 
seemingly endless political crisis at home and by the revolt 
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f its long mismanaged North African empire 


Our German ally, if such West Germany can 
becoming less and less amenable to its aged Chancellor's pro 
Western policy. Its armed forces, for the sake of which we 
foreclosed all chance of liberating 18,000,000 East German 
will not exist for another two or three year 


; 


More than half of the French troops supposedly pledged 
to NATO are in North Africa. Last month, General Alfred 
M. Gruenther, Supreme Commander of the NATO force 
told a British audience that Soviet leadership was now more 
formidable than it had ever been under Stalin and that he 
ould give no assurance that the West was strong enough t 
repel a Soviet invasion 


The southeastern, Greco-Turkish flank of the NATO 


liance has disintegrated. The recent Greek elections gave 
popular majority to the anti-NATO forces and the pro 
Western Karamaniis government is a minority regime. 1] 
key is faced with a financial crisis. Tito’s Jugoslavia now 


more neutralist than pro-Western 





Ihe Baghdad Pact, far from assuring the security of the 
Middle East, has thrown the whole area into ferment, sown 
the seeds of war between Israel and the Arab states and opened 
the door to communist penetration 

In the Far East, as the French foreign minister recently 
out, the We stern powers have no common policy 
Ihe United States frozen into a profitless alliance with 

Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee. The Southeast Asia 

Treaty Organization, which is supposed to guarantee the 

y of non-communist Asia, remains, in spite of the air 

mileage covered by the indefatigable Mr. Dulles, little more 

than a paper pact. Indian-American relations have reached 
new low. Japanese neutralism is growing 

President Gronchi of Italy, recently addressing our Con 
gress, probably expressed the sentiments of most of our friends 


abroad when he urged us to lead the Western world away 
from military alliances and toward greater economic and 
political cooperation. “The reorganization of the Western 
world,” he said, “is the central problem of the day. 


In the face of this mounting evidence of failure, we con 
tinue to exist in a state of bipartisan euphoria. The happy 
dream world in which we live has not been created solely by 
the incredibly smug self-satisfaction of the greatest Secretary 
of State since Dean Acheson. Indeed, if Mr. Dulles had been 
only a little less extravagant in embellishing the record of his 
own achievements and a little more circumspect in his state- 
ments, it seems doubtful whether his complacent analysis 
of the world picture would have been seriously challenged. 

As it is, a few venturesome Democrats have recently begun 
to question some of the more fanciful bed-time stories dished 
out to the American people. It may even be that, before this 
campaign is much older, some Democratic candidate may 
delve beneath the surface bluff and bluster of this administra- 
tion's conduct of our foreign relations and question not only 
what its spokesmen are saying but what the administration 
tually doing or failing to do. After all, the bankruptcy 
of our policy with respect to China, India and Japan, with 
respect to the Moslem countries and with respect to Germany 

not due solely to the manner in which it has been conducted. 
Ir is due in far larger measure to a false analysis of the nature 
of the world crisis and to the consequent choice of wrong 
means with which to meet it. The fact that much of this bank- 
rupt policy was originated by a Democratic administration— 
although in radically different circumstances—seems to inhibit 
the Democrats from undertaking the long-needed basic re 
examination 

Che result of Republican self-satisfaction and Democratic 
brain paralysis is a bipartisan conspiracy of silence, in which 
the motto seems to be 

Don't rock the boat, even if the boat is headed for the 
rocks 

So far as the two most basic issues of our time are concerned 

disarmament and economic development—there seems to 
be almost complete bipartisan peace and harmony. 

Both parties render lip-service to disarmament while sup- 
porting the rearmament of more and more nations. Neither 
party has laid before the American people—much less before 
the peoples of the world—anything like a workable plan for 
iniversal disarmament 

When it comes to economic development, the Democrats, 
who once led the way with the Marshall Plan and the Point 
Four Program. have now become as penny-wise and pound- 
foolish as the Republicans. Both parties talk piously of what 
they would do when and if our resources are freed by a re- 
duction of armaments. Meanwhile, both parties seem to agree 
that, although we are spending 35 billions annually on arm- 
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aments, we cannot afford to contribute a mere 80 millions 
to the proposed United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment. And, when the Republicans at long last woke up to the 
fact that many economic development projects require long- 
range commitments—a fact of which the Democrats were 
once well aware—who should rise up in wrathful opposition 
but the leading Democrats in the Senate! 

As a lifelong Democrat, I make these observations with 
great reluctance. As a deeply concerned American, I have 
no choice but to let the chips fall where they may. 

Let me now outline very briefly what I believe might be 
done about disarmament and about the organization of a 
serious attempt to promote economic development. 


II 


DISARMAMEN'1 

Contrary to what most Americans probably think, the first 
steps to be taken in the direction of bringing about universal 
disarmament need to be taken not in the field of diplomatic 
exchange with other nations but right here at home. These 
steps are 

1. The creation of a nation-wide understanding of the im- 
plications of any effective system of enforced disarmament. 


2. The development of a concrete plan for disarmament 
and its submission for public discussion. 


3. Gaining of the support of the American people and of 
the Congress for American adherence and sponsorship. 

It is a shocking fact—and yet a fact we ought to face— 
that, if the communist dictatorships were suddenly to declare 
their willingness to adhere to a plan of reliably enforced dis- 
armament, we in this country would find ourselves wholly un- 
ready to accept it. 

This is true because our leaders have for years played with 
the idea of universal disarmament without ever coming to 
grips with the basic facts of the problem. They say over and 
over again—and rightly so—that the United States will not 
disarm except under a universally adopted plan of foolproof 
enforcement. So far, so good. But what our leaders appear 
either not to know or else knowingly to conceal from the 
people is that there can be no foolproof plan of enforcement 
without the establishment of a supranational enforcement 
agency endowed with the exclusive right to maintain and, if 
necessary, to use armed force to prevent or suppress aggression 

There can be no peace among nations, any more than there 
can be peace in a community of individuals, without law and 
a policeman to enforce it. There can be no law without some 
form of government. Anyone who speaks seriously of universal, 
enforced disarmament, necessarily speaks of the enactment of 
some degree of world law and the establishment of an en- 
forcement agency having some of the attributes of a world 
government 

These are, I know, fighting words to many patriotic Ameri- 
cans. Even the most limited form of “world government” 
means to them “letting foreigners rule our country.” Of course, 
it means no such thing. It does mean relinquishing to a 
supranational agency of strictly defined and limited powers 
the right to maintain or use armed force. It does mean con- 
tributing to the support of that limited world government, 
but the cost of such a contribution would be only an infi- 
nitesimal fraction of what we now spend on our national 
military establishments. 

Let me recapitulate the facts as I see them quite bluntly: 

1. There is no way to limit war or control the size and 
nature of armaments. So long as there is the possibility of any 
nation resorting to armed aggression, the attempt to limit 
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the kinds or numbers of weapons to be employed in war will 
be utterly futile. 

2. Either we abolish war and national armaments altogether, 
or we must rely upon what used to be called a balance of 
power and is now quite properly called a “balance of terror. 

3. We cannot abolish war and national armaments by any 
agreement resting upon good faith. We need an armed en- 
forcement agency standing above the disarmed nations. 

4. We cannot have such an enforcement agency unless 
we are willing, along with all the other nation-states, to 
participate in its creation, in its endowment with adequate 
powers and in its maintenance. 

5. If we are not ready to make the strictly limited sacrifice 
of sovereignty which this entails, then we had better stop 
talking about universal disarmament 

I am convinced that if the American people had the prob- 
lem presented to them in these terms and if they were shown 
a concrete plan illustrating how such a supranational enforce- 
ment agency would work, they would surprise our timid 
bipartisan leadership by giving it their overwhelming approval. 
But no American President nor Secretary of State nor candi- 
date for these high offices has as yet stated the problem of 
disarmament in these unvarnished terms. 

The reason why you have not heard the case presented in 
this simple fashion is not that the difficulties involved in 
formulating such a plan are insuperable. A number of private 
citizens have put forward drafts which might well serve as 
a starting point, the most useful, in my judgment, being the 
Plan for Peace elaborated by the eminent lawyer, Grenville 
Clark. 

Nor is the reason for bipartisan silence on this subject the 
obvious probability that the Russians would reject any plan 
of foolproof enforcement. This is merely the excuse for intel- 
lectual laziness and political cowardice. 

Consider, if you please, what would be the effect upon the 
world’s peoples if the United States were to lay before them 
for discussion a concrete plan for enforced disarmament which 
the American people had approved in principle and stood 
ready to adopt. Consider what would be the effect on the 
world’s peoples if such a plan were rejected by the communist 
dictators. Is it not clear that this would be the surest way to 
demonstrate where in the present world lie the real obstacles 
to the establishment of enduring peace? And would not such 
a development bring an almost irresistible pressure upon the 
communist dictatorships? 

Before we can undertake such a demonstration, however, we 
must educate ourselves to the point where an American Presi- 
dent could put forward such a proposal knowing that he had 
the full support of the Congress and the people. Let me ask 
you three questions: Are we now educating ourselves in that 
direction? Are any of our leaders trying to promote discussion 
and understanding? Are any of us demanding that candidates 
for office, from the Presidency down, tell us where they stand 
on this issue? 

You will agree, I think, that the answer to all three ques- 
tions is negative. As a result, the world senses that our words 
about disarmament are empty of meaning. The world knows, 
even if most Americans do not realize it, that our government 
has retreated from seeking a foolproof method of disarmament 
to a mere quest for a system of inspection which would give 
adequate advance warning of a surprise attack. President Eisen- 
hower's “open-sky” proposal was an effective gesture of good- 
will, but careful scrutiny shows it to be nothing more than a 
proposal! to instal! a burglar alarm system without providing 
any means of frustrating or apprehending the burglar. 

As for the President's latest proposal to freeze the existing 
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stockpiles of nuclear weapons, how is it to be enforced in the 
unlikely event that the Russians accept it? 

Until we face the basic questions of disarmament, it will 
appear to the world that while the Russians want disarmament 
and have moved forward at least a little toward permitting 
adequate inspection, though by no means far enough, the 
United States now merely wants inspection and a stand-still 
in the manufacture of nuclear weapons. 

That, as I see it, is the position today and the Democrats 
seem to be as little disturbed by it as the Republicans 

What do I suggest? 

I suggest that, at the very least, we demand of any candidate 
for office that he tell us where he stands—whether he favors 
a patient, determined effort to achieve universal disarmament, 
or whether he is satisfied with confiding our hopes for peace 
to the maintenance of a balance of terror; and, if he favors 
a real exort to achieve disarmament, whether he is prepared 
to have this country surrender to a strengthened United 
Nations the sovereign rights necessary to make it into an 
effective enforcement agency. If we did nothing more than 
this, we should at least have taken the first necessary step 
toward ventilating a question which is now obscured by a 
studious avoidance of the basic decisions involved 

I come now to the second topic which you have asked me 
to discuss; namely, world economic development 


Ill 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Your chairman has referred to my latest book. Although 
this was written six months ago, while the “spirit of Geneva’ 
was still with us, it contained a warning that our preoccu 
pation with military alliances and our neglect of economi 
development were playing directly into the hands of the 
Kremlin. I did not say, and do not say now, that we should 
revise our thinking merely in order to meet the communist 
economic offensive which has since developed. What I said 
and still say is that the communists have created no new 
imperatives but that they have shortened the time in which 
we must do what our own enlightened self-interest has long 
demanded. Had there been no communist dictatorships, it | 
possible that the revolt of the underprivileged two-thirds of 
humanity might have been postponed for another generation 
What the communists have done is to force us to face here 
and now the fact that the time is past when the white peoples 
of the Atlantic Community can hope to live in freedom 
comfort and security while the rest of the world exists in 
various degrees of misery. The communists have moved up the 
deadline for a decision which had already become ines: apable 

Before that deadline is reached, we shall have to win the 
confidence and friendship of the peoples who are emerging 
into freedom and seeking a fair share of the world’s produ 
tivity, or else our civilization will perish. Before the time left 
to us expires, we shall have to move into the vanguard of the 
existing world revolution or else be overrun by it 

This is by no means solely an economic problem. Its most 
important aspects may well be the liquidation of colonialism 
and of the notion of “white supremacy,” but ti 
aspect is what you wish me to discuss. I shal! limit myself to 
making three concrete suggestions for a revised attitud 
ward assisting the world’s economic development 


i economic 


1. Let us rid ourselves of the notion that we cannot afford 


to contribute generously to world economic development unt 
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[ am not talking about any fantastic figures. The highest 
amount that could in all probability be usefully employed for 
world development is about 10 billion dollars a year. Of this, 
our proportionate share would be at most 3 1/3 billion dollars 
Chis is less than the American people spend annually on cos- 
metics. Does anyone seriously contend that a contribution of 
, or 4 billion dollars a year would break our backs? 

2. Let us rid ourselves of the notion that the necessary 
apital can be supplied to the underdeveloped areas by self- 
liquidating bank loans and private equity investment. During 
the past ten years, total private American investment in the 
underdeveloped areas, apart from the exploitation of oil re- 
ources, has amounted to only about 100 million dollars, while 
private investment within the United States has averaged over 
15 billion dollars a year. Let us recognize that the seed-money 
for economic development must be provided out of public 
funds in order that the political and economic conditions 
which will attract private investment may be created 

Let us stop trying to be either the world’s banker or the 
world’s Santa Claus; and let us, above all, stop trying to be 
Little Miss Fix-it. Instead of setting ourselves up as the sole 
judge of the needs and requirements of other peoples and 
ttempting to provide such economic aid as we see fit through 


bilateral arrangements, let us make up our minds to channel 
our capital contributions through the United Nations and 
ts spe la ized agen ics 

Why? 

First, because sensible conditions for economic aid imposed 
by a United Nations Development Authority will be more 


readily accepted by the beneficiary nations than the same 
onditions imposed by the United States 

Second, because the United Nations is probably better 
equipped to decide what are sensible conditions and to evaluate 
relative needs than are Washington bureaucrats and Con 
gressional committees 

Third, because Congress would have a far simpler job in 
ippropriating annual global contributions to a United Nations 
Development Fund than it now has in making up its mind 
how many, if any, dollars to allot to each individual applicant 
fi r assistance 

And, fourth, because a United Nations Development Au- 
thority cou'ld more readily make long-range plans and com- 
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mitments than could our national legislature. 

This threefold change of attitude toward the problem would 
constitute only a start toward a new and more creative ap- 
proach, but it would, I think, provide the necessary point of 
departure. I have not touched at all upon the closely reiated 
problems of foreign trade policy. These constitute a field in 
themselves. 

In considering these suggestions, I would ask you to bear 
in mind that our own economy is in a precarious position. 
The prosperity of which we boast depends to a dangerous 
extent upon the continuation of the arms race. If real peace 
were to ‘break out” tomorrow, we should find ourselves para- 
lyzed by a major depression long before we could work our 
a plan to rechannel our surplus productive capacity into the 
work of reconstruction and development. 

Failure to work out such a plan mow and to get it into some 
sort of pilot-plant operation not only threatens our Own eco- 
nomic security but gives us an increasingly dangerous interest 
in not ending the arms race and in mot making peace. 

Thus, disarmament and economic development are to a 
very large extent parallel approaches to peace, both of which 
must be pursued simultaneously. It is not a question of first 
one and then the other. Disarmament is, if you like, the con- 
stitutional approach to the establishment of enduring peace 
Worldwide cooperation in economic development is the func- 
tional approach. Both require long, patient, determined and 
steadfast effort. 

Let us face the fact that at present we are moving backward 
rather than forward. What we must do is to reverse the trend 
and recapture the spirit which animated our first proposal 
for the control of atomic energy and our earlier approaches 
to world reconstruction and development. Then, and only 
then, shall we find ourselves on the road to lasting peace. 

Meanwhile, let us not lose sight of those other aspects of 
foreign policy which lie beyond the scope of this evening's 
discussion. The bipartisan conspiracy of silence needs to be 
broken not only with respect to our long-range goals but also 
with respect to such immediate problems as those which we 
face in the Far East, the Middle East and in Europe. 

The whole of our foreign policy needs to be overhauled and 
re-examined. This year may well present American citizens 
with their last opportunity to force that re-examination. 


A Little Learning 
TEACHING STANDARDS TODAY 
By RICHARD LARDNER TOBIN, Director of Public Affairs of the New York Herald Tribune Forum 


Delivered Before the University of Michigan Alumni Club of Washington, D. C., February 24, 1956 


LEXANDER POPE'S admonition in the Essay on Criti- 
cism tells us that “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and that, having fully learned, it sobers us 
izain. | am going to suggest to you tonight that the smatter- 
ng of ignorance the great 18th century stylist recognized 
early is by now a near-disaster in our electronic 20th century 
world, and that it places an unfair and indeed impossible 
burden on those of us who teach, or try to teach, the English 
language at the university and even graduate level 
\ few hours each week, for some 13 years, I tried to 
do this at Columbia University, and I found that most of 
my students were not able to spell, though they were es 
sentially “writing” people. God knows what an instructor 
n Freshman English is up against—I don’t want God to 
tell me. I do know that as soon as my students learned to 
spell they all got master's degrees. And my wife and I received 


a despairing letter from an old friend on the English faculty 
at Dartmouth not so long ago which, after reciting his 
language travail with even the products of private school 
education, closed with these significant words: “Dum-de-dum, 
dum.” 

Since all higher education is based on reading and writing, 
and since public school teaching, in mortal combat with TV, 
radio, motion pictures, and comic books, seems to be pro- 
gressively less able to teach these fundamentals, perhaps 
it is unfair of us to judge the university faculty too harshly 
The ability to read and write seem, at least to one newspaper- 
man and part-time educator, to be slowly decaying through 
disuse, through ignorance of the value of the printed word, 
and through the economics of public school education. Perhaps 
we should look at this side of it first. 

One sort of American for whom the current economic 
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boom means very little tonight is the man or woman on fixed 
income or in one of those public professions which, in boom 
times, seem always to lag behind reality. Does it pay, for 
instance, to be a schoolteacher nowadays? “Help Wanted” 
signs for teachers are going up in almost every school district 
in the United States. Indeed, people are leaving teaching 
jobs faster than new teachers are being trained. Low pay is 
the chief reason, but there are others. Nonteaching jobs, not 
requiring an expensive education, pay more than a teacher 
is likely to get for a great many years after leaving college. 

In New York City, a college graduate teacher begins at 
$3,500. But the average driver of a trailer truck in New York 
earns $4,400. In Detroit, a beginning teacher gets $3,800, 
but the average Detroit carpenter makes $4,800, and the 
average Detroit tool and diemaker makes more than $5,000. 
Unlike schoolteachers, toolmakers and carpenters are paid 
while they learn their trades, and their formal education 
seldom if ever goes beyond high school, often stopping with 
junior high school. 

Scholarship, more and more, has to be its own reward 
for the American teacher of 1956. It may be shocking to hear 
that the average railroad engineer in the United States now 
earns more than the average college professor in the United 
States. The engineer's real income has advanced 57 percent 
during the last generation, while the professor's real income 
has dropped 2 percent. 

We shall be faced with 50 percent more teenagers than 
we have in school today in the next 10 years. That means 
that we shall need more than 144 million new teachers in 
the next 10 years, but, at the percent rate, colleges will 
graduate only 800,000 new teachers in the next 10 years, only 
about half the number of new teachers we shall need by 1966. 
Moreover, many of those now being graduated as teachers 
will never actually teach, since other fields become more 
and more attractive to someone with a college degree and, 
presumably, higher intelligence. 

Extra training, too, pays off less in teaching than in almost 
any other line of work. A young man or woman who chose 
teaching as a career in 1948 and spent 6 or 7 years getting 
a doctor of philosophy degree finds in 1956 that the public 
school system offers at most less than $100 a week as a 
beginning teacher. A friend of his who has spent an equivalent 
7 years—4 in college and 3 on the job—can get even a 
routine civil-service position with the Federal Government 
at $130 a week. In private industry, a 4-year college degree 
and 3 years on the job means at least $150 weekly in any 
one of scores of professions and businesses not involved 
with teaching. Even to those who climb to the top of their 
field, there is very little chance, under present pay schedules, 
for a teacher to make $10,000 a year or more. 

How does this compare with other professions requiring 
long periods of college and postgraduate training? Well, 
by comparison, 41 percent of all doctors earn $10,000 or 
more a year and 30 percent of all lawyers earn $10,000 or 
more a year, including those just graduated and beginning 
their professional practice. By comparison, fewer than 5 
percent of America’s educators will earn $10,000 this year. 

More discouraging still American colleges last spring 
graduated about 87,000 teachers, which is actually a smaller 
number than the 95,000 who left American school systems 
during that same year. It is a commentary on something or 
other that the average telephone operator in a small town 
in the United States earned more than the average small- 
town school teacher. 

It’s true that there is a certain amount of security in 
teaching and that there is a good deal of satisfaction in it 
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too. The professions of teaching and the ministry always 
have had things in common—they are the very definition 
of “the professions”—-that is to say, their work is essentially 
for the public good and does not primarily pay them a 
superlative income. But in a nation whose economic and 
political systems are geared to universal public schoo! educa 
tion and almost total literacy—at least in theory—these facts 
add up to nothing short of incipient disaster. 

In a recent Gallup poll, about 30 percent of the adult 
Americans polled were unable to identify at all such names 
as Beethoven, Napoleon, and Shakespeare. Ten percent had 
no idea of who Columbus was, and about two-thirds had 
never heard of Karl Marx, Aristotle, Tolstoy, or Raphael 
Eight out of 10 had never heard of Freud, and practically no 
one could identify Rubens. This cultural survey included 
Americans who had graduated from grade school, from high 
school, and who had college degrees. Freud was described 
by one woman as the King of Egypt. Aristotle was identified 
by an American farmer as an ancient god. Another person 
said that Shakespeare was the founder of the dictionary 
and several thought that Shakespeare had had something to 
do with writing but they did not know just what. Karl 
Marx was described as a movie comedian, and Rubens was 
credited with discovering shirts. 

In this quiz, the answer did not have to be specific—if he 
or she said that Aristotle was a philosopher or that Shakespeare 
was a writer, dramatist, poet, or playwright, or that Beethoven 
was a musician he or she was credited with being able to 
identify the name. 

Even in privately endowed education, the standards are 
dropping dangerously, partly at least because of poor pay 
and the bleak future that lies ahead of any master nowadays 
Latin is no longer required by any but a few American 
universities, and many at the Ivy League level will accept 
a substitute for Latin as an entrance language requirement 

The teaching standards have, of course, deteriorated wher 
ever the curriculum has become easier. The matter of reading 
and writing simple English, in this era of television, radio 
movies, and the automobile, has fallen to such poor quality 
that many large American business organizations have es 
tablished remedial clinics, particularly for poor spellers and 
slow readers. 

As even the present quality of public school teaching 
deteriorates, the basic old American theory of education for 
all rapidly is turning into education for none 

Universal instruction, however fine in theory, is beginning 
to substitute quantity for quality. This is particularly 
as more and more leisure time becomes available, and 
leisure time comes more and more to mean simply staring 
endlessly into a badly lighted TV set, listening to one inanity 
or brutality after another, less and less ability to read and 
understand the printed word. Books are, believe it or not 
still for sale, and the incredible increase in the number of 
paper-bound books now sold each year—something in the 
hundreds of millions, much of them, amazingly enoug! 
good, standard writing, and not sexy trash. 

The TV set is now an accepted part of the American hom: 
and in most cases it has been there long enough for the 
novelty to have worn off. The TV program will soon have 
to compete, in most areas, for the attention of the average 
American, to compete with movies, with automobiles, with 
radio, and even with reading. Magazine and newspaper 
circulations are beginning to rise once again—always 
healthy sign. But tragedy lies in the title of a most popula 
recent book, “Why Johnny Can't Read.” The very popularit 
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f the title indicates how badly we are being first taught 

Too many adult Americans have to become self-taught after 
they have left their formal schooling with whatever diplomas 
are in their hands. And this is pertinent to any discussion 
of the political issues of the day—since it has already attracted 
the attention of the first general conference on education 
ever to be sponsored by the White House. This conference 
teachers’ salaries, methods, Federal aid, school 
buildings, and the whole general philosophy of teaching 
everyone at the public expense. 

It is by no means a coincidence, I believe, that, as teaching 
standards have sunk, juvenile delinquency has risen—and it 
is heartening to report here tonight that in 1955 the FBI 
report on felonious crime among young adults has for once 
leveled off and even fallen in some categories. Young 
lawlessness is a task for all—ask not for whom the bell tolls, 
it tolls for thee. Idiotic educational methods, poorly paid 
teachers, half-day sessions in an old outbuilding simply 
add to our trouble 

The years of a man’s life, for example, between his 17th 
and 21st birthdays are critical and precious years. 

Too critical and precious to be wasted in casual jobs, 
haphazard training, or education by advertising agency. At 
any age, from first grade beginnings to post-graduate self- 
research, an American deserves the most carefully conceived 
program and skilled leadership the community can offer. 

Since a major function of education is to provide adults 
with the capacity for self-advancement, widened interest 
and mature use of expanding leisure time, the basic teaching 

the public school educational ladder—must be undeniably 
strong and capable. But it goes deeper than that—intelligent 
voting, intelligent civic life are utterly dependent on the 
ability to read a printed page and understand it, to com- 
municate in writing and speech precisely what we are think- 
ing, and to be able to separate the demagogue’s dangerous 
nonsense from the truth. And how do we find this elemental 
function taught in our mid-century public schools of 1956? 

Here are a few quotations which might interest you: 

“I'm a college graduate. My husband is a lawyer. Yet 
our fifth-grade son can’t pick up a fifth-grade book and 
read it out loud” (a worried mother at a PTA meeting in 
Boston ) 

“When I was in second grade, I could read better than 
nost of them. Half of them don’t even know the alphabet 

from a Los Angeles businessman who had interviewed 11 
girls, all high-school graduates, before he could find one who 
could spell or read the simplest English). 

“How can I teach Shakespeare? My students’ level is 
Peter Rabbit” (from a college professor in Ohio). 

For hundreds of years, reading of the English language 
was taught by ear. In this phonic system, pupils were made 
to memorize the A B C’s, and taught that each letter repre- 
sented a spoken sound in the language. To read any word, 
therefore, a pupil who knew his or her A B C’s by sound could 
literally read anything, albeit ever so slowly and perhaps 
humorously. 

The opposite number is teaching to read by what is known 
as the sight method. Under this modern progressive system, 
most reading courses in the early grades lean heavily on sight, 
not sound. Children learn to read by recognizing the way 
the whole word looks. They are taught not merely to pro- 
nounce it, but to think about what it means. Therefore, a 
child may take a look at the word “house” and say “horse’ 
ind not have the slightest idea why someone laughs at him 
And while it is probably true that the brightest pupils will 
to read faster by the sight method than by 
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the sound method, it is pure fact, taken from many a United 


States teacher’s unhappy experience, that nowadays even 
star pupils can’t spell. 
A star pupil who has been taught by the sight method 


could probably give you a good definition of a good many 


words, yet misspell most of them. Ir is hard to believe that 
such simple rules as “i before e except after c” don’t make 
their way into far too many schools in the middle of the 


twentieth century 

Of TV and its distractions we are all aware. It is a far 
greater menace than the movies ever were because a child 
had to pay to get into a movie, usually, while the TV set is 
free, at least to him. Many parents, even those who are well 
educated and have intellectual interests, fail to realize how 
widely artificial entertainment has replaced family reading 
as a pastime. Nothing is better for a child than reading out 
loud to him. A home where both father and mother have a 
book going most of the time seldom turns out a poor reader 
So, if you’re thinking that the modern “sight-reading method” 
is dispatching a generation of illiterates, if you are thinking 
that our school-tax dollars are being hopelessly wasted, 
perhaps some of the antidote may begin inside your own 
house. 

I hold to the educational theory that if anybody who has 
made sacrifices, or for whom sacrifices have been made, to 
go to a good college or university is childish enough not 
to take advantage of his opportunity, the responsibility for 
being a fool is his and his family’s, not the university’s. 

Perhaps it is not without pertinence to report to you here 
a really amazing statistic that came to my desk the other 
day. I find, from a beer-company handout, that almost exactly 
as many people now vote for Miss Rheingold each year as 
took the trouble to cast a ballot in our 1954 congressional 
elections. 

So, we have more than the university faculties to worry 
about now—we have the American electorate, which is to say 
the very system by which we govern. The words of George 
Trevelyan, “Education has produced a vast population abie 
to read, but unable to distinguish what is worth reading” 
might be altered in 1956 to say: “Education has produced a 
vast population unable to read and therefore disinterested 
in what is worth reading.” In this atmosphere, a dictator, a 
demagogue, or a persuasive television personality might 
succeed in taking us over. 

In the frightful phrase of Schopenhauer, “There is no 
absurdity so palpable but that it may be firmly implanted 
in the human head if you only begin to inculcate it before 
the age of 5, by constantly repeating it with an air of great 
solemnity.” In the age of the god of advertising and tele 
vision (and of great solemnity during the station breaks) 
we should not hold too accountable the university professor 
so bold as to flunk an extra 5 percent of his class because 
it can neither read nor write the language of our learning 

Indeed, a special sort of heaven must be reserved directly 
above Ann Arbor (and other cases) for men and women who 
now must teach what was once taught at the grade-school 
level in order to prepare the learner with the ability and tools 
to read and write his way to a liberal education. 

I loved the University of Michigan totally when I was 
there—and I knew it at the time—and I have never loved 
a place more, nor shall I be able to repay the debt I owe 
Ann Arbor, and I think it is true of most of us. For most 
of us, myself included, were likewise taught to read and write 
not in the grade and high schools we came from, but in 
Angell Hall, University Hall, Newberry Auditorium, or 
the sub-sub-basement of the Romance Language Building. 





